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FOREWORD 


The  research  documented  in  this  volume  was  conducted  under  Ballistic 
Missile  Defense  Technology  contract  number  DASG60  - 76-C-0087, 
entitled  "Distributed  Data  Processing  Technology."  The  work  was  per- 
formed by  Honeywell  Systems  and  Research  Center,  Minneapolis, 

Minnesota  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  R,  Vick,  Director,  Data  Pro- 
cessing Directorate,  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Advanced  Technology 
Center.  Mr.  J.  Scalf  was  the  BMDATC  project  engineer  for  this  con- 
tract; Ms.  B.C.  Stewart  was  the  Honeywell/GRC  program  manager.  General 
Research  Corporation  acted  as  subcontractor  for  a portion  of  this  work. 


The  experiment  plan  was  developed  at  Honeywell.  The  following 
personnel  participated  in  this  research:  R.  G.  Arnold,  W.E.  Boebert, 
E.  D.  Jensen,  G.  D.  Marshall,  and  W.  K.  Utt.  R.Y.  Kain  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  acted  as  consultant  to  Honeywell.  General 
Research  Corporation's  observations  on  the  subject  of  experiments  are 
presented  as  Appendix  A. 


In  this  report,  we  review  critical  issues  defined  in  other  volumes  and 
suggest  experiments  that  will  help  address  these  issues  concerning  the 
use  of  DDP  in  BMD  systems.  We  also  discuss  the  results  of  one  simula- 
tion experiment  conducted  under  this  project.  Finally,  we  propose  a con- 
figuration of  hardware  and  software  that  might  be  added  to  the  ARC 
system  to  support  the  suggested  experiments.  Reactions  to  a similarly 
suggested  configuration  that  was  independently  generated  by  SDC  are  also 
presented. 


r 


I 


Certain  experiments  have  been  identified  as  prime  candidates  for  early 
performance.  A calendar  scheduling  the  phases  required  to  perform  each 
experiment  is  presented. 


This  document  is  Volume  VII  of  the  final  report.  Other  volumes  of  the 


report  are  the  following:* 

Volume  I 

Management  Summary 

Volume  II 

DDP  Rationale:  The  Program  Planning 
Point  of  View 

Volume  III 

DDP  Rationale;  The  Technology  Point  of 
View 

Volume  IV 

Application  of  DDP  Technology  to  BMD: 
Architectures  and  Algorithms 

Volume  V 

Application  of  DDP  Technology  to  BMD; 

DDP  Subsystem  Design  Requirements 

Volume  VI 

Application  of  DDP  Technology  to  BMD; 
Impact  on  Current  DP  Subsystem  Design  and 
Development  Technologies 

Volume  VIII 

Application  of  DDP  Technology  to  BMD; 
Research  Performance  Measurement 

Volume  DC 

DDP  Rationale:  The  Program  Experience 
Point  of  View 

1 

) 


* Volumes  V,  VI,  the  appendix  to  Volume  VII,  and  a section  of 
Volume  VIII  were  prepared  by  General  Research  Corporation. 
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SECTION  1 


INTRODUCTION 


Paper  studies  and  even  foimal  analyses  (using  such  tools  as  queueing 
theory  and  graph  theory)  are  ultimately  limited  in  the  amount  of  information 
they  can  supply  about  a system  of  more  than  trivial  complexity.  Because 
DDP  hardware  and  software  architectures  are^  highly  complex,  design 
studies  must  be  backed  by  experiments,  Furt\»ermore,  since  the  DDP 
design  process  is  also  complex,  studies  of  the  process  must  also  be 
backed  by  experiments.  Properly  designed  experiments  can  greatly 
facilitate  concept  comprehension,  hypothesis  formulation  and  verification, 
feasibility  or  infeasibility  demonstration,  and  quantification  of  solution 
payoffs. 

1. 1 CLASSES  OF  EXPERIMENTS 

Experiments  will  be  proposed  to  test  hypotheses  concerning  the  system 
design  process  (called  "designer  experiments"  herein),  the  implementation 
mechanisms  (called  "mechanism  experiments"  herein),  and  the  DDP 
payoffs  (called  "payoff  experiments"  herein). 

The  purpose  of  an  experiment  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  the 
benefits  expected  from  its  performance.  Most  experiments  can  be  divided 
into  one  of  three  classes:  1)  to  verify  a logical  design,  2)  to  quantify 
performance,  or  3)  to  select  a best  technique  or  design  among  alternatives. 
A gate -level  simulation  of  a new  processor  design,  for  example,  verifies 
the  logical  correctness  of  the  mechanism  but  would  not  be  used  to  determine 
the  system  throughput.  Logical  verification  experiments  range  from 


complete  correctness  verification  to  concept  familiarization  in  which 
system  designers  become  more  aware  of  the  consequences  of  possible 
design  decisions.  Similarly,  performance  verification  experiments  range 
from  feasibility  demonstrations,  which  ascertain  that  a particular  design 
concept  (a  mechanism  experiment)  or  a particular  design  process  (a 
designer  experiment)  is  not  terribly  inefficient,  to  success  measurements 
in  which  detailed  performance  measures  are  determined  (a  payoff 
experiment).  Alternative  selection  experiments  also  range  along  the 
continuum  from  feasibility  studies  to  success  measurements,  though  they 
may  be  of  little  use  when  they  provide  little  confidence  in  their  results. 
General  experiments  are  most  appropriate  for  the  e.jrly  phases  of  a 
design  project.  At  this  stage  of  understanding  of  the  DDP  design  process, 
designer  experiments  should  be  confined  to  general  experiments. 

The  following  subsections  discuss  two  important  factors  contributing  to 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  an  experiment. 

1. 1. 1 Modeling  Detail 

The  amount  of  detail  in  the  experimental  model  affects  the  time  and  cost 
in  performing  an  experiment. 

Mechanism  experiments  with  the  least  detail  include  functional  simulations 
performed  on  a general-purpose  computer.  Typically,  these  functional 
simulations  use  stochastic  models  to  determine  gross  performance 
characteristics,  including  queueing  delays  and  sites  of  bottlenecks. 

Further  detail  can  be  provided  by  emulating  the  system  design  at  the 
instruction  level  using  a general-purpose  computer.  Such  experiments 
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can  provide  limited  information  concerning  performance  (because  many 
steps  must  be  emulated  to  obtain  statistically  significant  results).  More 
accurate  data  can  be  obtained  by  emulating  the  system  using  a collection  of 
general-purpose  computers  coordinated  by  a master  computer.  The 
ultimate  detail  is  provided  by  implementing  the  complete  system  (though 
not  necessarily  in  deployable  form). 

Most  designer  experiments  will  have  little  detail,  since  the  problems  will 
have  to  be  simple  in  order  that  unambiguous  results  be  produced.  It  is 
not  clear  how  one  could  effectively  increase  the  amount  of  detail  in 
designer  experiments  because  of  problems  with  the  statistical  significance 
of  the  results.  E^rly  experiments  should  use  the  least  possible  detail, 
not  only  because  additional  detail  would  not  ccmtribute  to  the  results,  but 
also  because  it  may  be  dependent  upon  a particular  design  methodology  or 
mechanism  technology  that  cannot  be  projected  to  the  time  when  complete 
designs  or  systems  may  be  constructed. 

1.1.2  System  Specificity 

The  system  specificity  of  a proposed  experiment  determines  the  scope  of 
application  of  the  results,  and,  therefore,  the  benefits  for  the  overall 
system  design. 

Broadly  applicable  (generic)  experiments  study  characteristics  common  to 
nuii^  designs,  functions,  architectures,  or  pairings  of  architectures  with 
functions.  An  experiment  to  measure  the  perfornumce  of  various 
communication  policies  falls  in  this  category.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
spectrum  lie  experiments  that  ascertain  the  behavior  of  specific  fUnction- 
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architecture  pairings.  Measurements  of  the  performance  of  a specific 
radar  scheduling  architecture  executing  a radar  scheduling  algorithm 
typify  this  class. 

The  majority  of  the  first  experiments  should  be  generic  so  that  designers 
may  gain  a better  understanding  of  system  behavior  under  various  design 
philosophies. 

1.2  EXPERIMENT  SELECTION  RATIONALE 


Experiments  should  be  selected  because  the  anticipated  benefits  are  high 
compared  to  the  anticipated  costs.  The  benefits  must  include  not  only 
benefits  in  terms  of  the  payoffs  of  DOP  to  BMD  (discussed  in  Volume  II), 
but  also  benefits  in  understanding  how  DDP  systems  should  be  characterized 
and  designed.  These  latter  benefits  include  such  items  as  an  understanding 
of  how  design  methodologies  might  bias  the  resultant  designs,  of  how 
system  parameters  influence  computation  demands,  and  of  how  logical 
structure  must  be  imposed  on  distributed  data  bases  to  ensure  correct 
usage.  Such  understanding  contributes  indirectly  to  the  efficacy  of  all  OOP 
systems  designs,  and  thus  to  BMD  systems  in  particular. 

Another  important  benefit  of  a series  of  experiments  can  be  determination 
of  parameter  sensitivities.  As  we  design  systems,  we  make  design 
decisions  based  on  our  estimates  of  parameters  describing  the  technological 
possibilities  and  the  environment  of  the  system.  We  really  should  estimate 
our  confidence  in  these  parameter  values.  For  every  experiment  which 
uses  the  parameter  as  an  input,  other  experiments  should  be  made  with 
the  parameter  taking  on  other  values  within  its  estimated  range.  This 
set  of  experiments  determines  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  parameter  on 
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the  experimental  results,  which  is  the  sensitivity  of  the  results  to  changes 
in  the  parameter.  When  a parameter's  effects  are  quite  large,  we  should 
design  other  experiments  to  more  accurately  estimate  the  actual  value  of 
the  parameter  in  the  BMO  environment. 

Experiment  costs  include  not  only  the  obvious  costs  of  developing  the 
hardware /software  for  the  experiment  but  also  the  costs  of  meeting  the  run- 
time requirements.  The  search  for  statistical  significance  from  complex 
experiments  can  lead  one  to  propose  unrealistic  experiments  unless  a 
properly  configured  hardware  system  is  available.  The  complex 
asynchronism  and  concurrency,  coupled  with  unpredictable  (i.  e.  random) 
interactions  between  the  BMD  system  and  the  DP  subsystem  make  statistical 
significance  elusive.  One  may  easily  propose  experiments  whose  rm- 
times  would  exceed  the  Ml  BF  of  the  experimental  facility.'  Proper 
hardware  configurations  can  alleviate  this  problem. 

The  experiment  complexity  problem  is  very  serious  when  the  experiment 
involves  simulation  or  emulation  of  a complete  system  design.  This 
complexity  affects  not  only  the  significance  of  the  results,  but  also  dollar 
cost  and  time  required  to  develop  and  perform  the  experiment.  Complete 
design  emulation  is  an  inapprc^riate  type  of  experiment  at  this  phase  of 
our  efforts  towards  developing  DOP  system  design  methodologies. 

First,  we  must  experiment  to  quantify  the  characteristic  of  the  essential 
features  of  distributed  systems,  and  thereby  show  that  distributed 
systems  do  exhibit  BMD  payoffs  lacking  in  centralized  systems. 
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The  cross -interaction  matrix  (Volume  II)  showing  the  relationships  between 
BMD  payoffs  and  OOP  attributes  would  seem  the  natural  place  to  begin 

j 

s electing  appropriate  experiments.  Though  this  is  a good  strategy,  present 
I knowledge  is  inadequate  to  define  meaningful  experiments  at  this  level.  We 

do  not  know  how  to  quantify  many  OOP  attributes,  and  we  also  cannot  quantify 
many  BMD  payoffs.  Meaningful  experiments  emulating  complete  systems 
could  be  performed,  but  these,  as  noted,  are  too  specific,  too  costly,  and 
too  time-consuming.  We  can.  however,  specify  a few  experiments  to 
, learn  more  about  some  payoff-attribute  interactions,  as  discussed  in 

Section  4.  Much  more  research  is  required  before  specific  payoff 
* experiments  can  be  developed. 

t l^;>ecific  system  mechanism  experiments  should  be  performed  to  study  the 

I 

implementation  techniques  that  could  be  used  to  endow  a distributed  system 
] with  attributes  contributing  to  BMO  payoffs.  With  current  knowledge,  we 

can  propose  experiments  that  evaluate  the  performance  of  these  properties 
of  distributed  systems.  These  implementation  problems  are  subjects  of 
current  research;  several  of  them  do  not  have  well-understood  solutions. 

We  discuss  these  mechanism  experiments  in  Sections  2.  3 and  3. 

i 

I Designer  experiir  ants  are  needed  to  study  the  consequences  and  benefits  of 

the  design  methodologies.  These  experiments  are  selected  by  examining 
design  methodologies  and  determining  areas  requiring  further  design 
attempts  to  resolve  critical  issues  in  the  methodologies.  These  designer 
experiments  are  discussed  in  Section  2. 


*For  a complete  discussion  of  this  problem,  see  the  section  entitled 
Toward  Quantifiable  Payoffs  in  Volume  II. 
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We  answer  the  following  questions  for  each  experiment  described  in  this 
document: 

1,  Why  perform  the  experiment? 
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2.  What  results  are  expected  ? 

3.  How  do  the  results  relate  to  the  BMD  means-ends  cross- 
interaction matrix  ? 

4.  What  approach  should  be  used  ? 

1.3  SURVEY  CF  THIS  DCX:UMENT 

The  experiments  planned  during  this  contract  are  designed  to  assist  in 
the  resolution  of  some  critical  issues  concerning  the  application  of  DOP 
to  BMD  which  were  identified  during  this  study.  This  document  summarizes 
critical  issues  that  may  be  resolved  by  experimentation,  describes  some 
experiments,  prioritizes  them,  and  proposes  schedules  for  the  performance 
of  these  experiments.  Some  tools  that  must  be  developed  to  assist  certain 
experiments  have  been  identified;  these  are  described  along  with  the 
experiments. 

As  part  of  this  contract,  we  did  perform  on  e simulation  experiment  to 
demonstrate  the  adequacy  of  simulation  models  and  to  gain  some 
experience  in  such  studies.  This  experiment  and  its  results  are  described 
in  Section  5.  Suggestion  for  experimental  facilities  were  developed,  and 
Hone3rwell  reacted  to  a facility  proposal  independently  generated  by  SDC. 
as  described  in  Section  6. 
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The  major  content  of  this  document  comprises  Sections  2 through  4 in 

which  we  present  the  experiment  suggestions,  organized  according  to  the  | 

volumes  of  this  report  in  which  relevant  critical  issues  were  identified. 

These  sections  cover  the  following  areas:  j 

Section  2:  DP  Design  Methodologies  (Volume  IV)  j 

Sections:  DDP  Implementation  Techniques  (Volume  IV) 

Section  4:  DDP  Rationales  (Volume  II)  ^ 

There  is  some  variance  in  the  level  of  detail  in  the  experiment  descriptions;  ^ 

some  early  suggestions  were  developed  in  great  detail,  but  later  we  . 

collected  suggestions  and  included  them  in  this  document  to  provide  a > 

record  of  all  ideas  developed  during  this  project.  > ^ 
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DDP  DESIGN  METHODOLOGIES 


We  review  some  critical  issues  concerning  data  processing  design 
methodologies  that  were  uncovered  during  this  project  and  propose  designer 
experiments  to  discover  additional  facts  concerning  these  issues.  Some 
experiments  are  predicated  on  prior  completion  of  additional  research  and 
develc^ment.  as  noted  in  the  appropriate  descriptions. 

2. 1 CRITICAL  ISSUES  CONCERNING  DDP  DESIGN  METHODOLOGIES 

In  Volume  IV,  Section  7 (Future  Needs)  we  described  numerous  critical 
issues  that  should  be  addressed  in  further  work  on  design  methodologies. 
The  list  included  the  following  areas: 

1)  ^ecification  Techniques --how  to  specify  properties  of  the 

system  and  its  components. 

2)  Design  Constraints --how  to  confine  the  designer  from 

unreasonable,  unrealistic  configurations. 

3)  Design  Steps --how  to  direct  the  designer  towards  a good 

configuration. 
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4)  Description  Techniques --how  to  describe  the  complete 

system  that  has  been  designed. 
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Many  of  these  issues  require  further  research  and  development  before 
experimentation  will  be  worthwhile;  others,  including  selected  design 
constraints,  can  be  subjects  of  experiments  in  the  immediate  future,  if 
desired. 


In  this  section  we  describe  a few  experiments  that  might  be  performed 
during  FY  78  or  FY  79  and  some  that  should  be  performed  only  after 
further  progress  in  research  and  development  concerning  the  related 
critical  issues. 


2.2 


EXPERIMENTS  CONCERNING  DDP  DESIGN  METHODOLOGIES 


We  next  describe  several  designer  experiments  that  test  design 
methodologies  and  suggest  improvements  in  them.  These  experiments 
require  the  use  of  actual  designers  who  perform  design  exercises  and 
then  are  queried  concerning  their  methods.  Additional  evaluations  can  be 
based  on  the  quality  of  the  designs  produced  (assuming  that  we  have  a 
quantifiable  measure  of  "quality"). 


*rhe  following  experiments  are  designed  to  test  hj'pctheses  ccmcerning  the 
viability  of  an  enforced  or  suggested  design  methodology  and  the  modifica- 
tions to  the  methodologies  proposed  in  Volume  IV. 
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2.2.1  Methodology  Enforcement  Experiment 


This  experiment  will  evaluate  the  use  of  methodologies  for  ODP  subsystem 
designs  and  the  importance  of  forcing  designers  to  follow  those 
methodologies. 

2. 2. 1. 1 Why  Experiment?- -Methodology  development  is  useful  only  if 
designers  will  follow  the  resulting  methodology  and  if  they  produce  better 
designs  as  a result.  This  experiment  is  intended  to  provide  answers  to 
these  questions. 

2. 2.  1.  2 Expected  Results  - -This  experiment  should  document  the  value 
of  design  methodologies  and  uncover  difficulties  in  enforcing  the 
methodology.  Furthermore,  ways  to  enforce  methodologies  will  be 
compared. 

2.  2. 1.  3 The  Experiment— First  we  must  develop  a way  to  enforce 
particular  design  methodologies  upon  designers.  One  candidate 
enforcement  technique  requires  documentation  of  all  design  steps;  the 
designer  is  required  to  describe  in  writing  how  he  followed  each  design  step 
as  he  performed  the  design.  In  the  proposed  experiment,  one  group  of 
designers  will  be  required  to  use  specified  methodologies.  Other 
designers  will  be  given  methodology  descriptions  but  will  not  be  required 
to  follow  them,  and  a final  control  group  will  have  no  information 
regarding  methodologies. 

In  the  experiment,  designers  using  methodologies  available  at  the  time  of 
the  experiment  are  compared  with  designers  using  no  methodology. 
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The  experiment  proceeds  as  follows: 


1.  Select  a group  of  designers. 

2.  Select  a BMD  function  to  serve  as  the  test  case. 

3.  Randomly  assign  designers  to  methodologies  and  to  whether 
and  how  they  must  document  their  design  decisions. 

4.  Compare  the  resulting  designs. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  statistically  significant  results  from  such  an 
experiment;  however,  it  is  important  to  know  the  value  of  methodologies. 
Quantitative  architectural  evaluation  techniques  are  not  essential  to 
perform  this  experiment,  since  the  designs  could  be  compared  by  a panel 
of  designers  (though  the  same  designers  may  have  biases  towards  their 
own  designs,  and  thus  are  inappropriate  to  evaluate  their  own  work). 

A questionnaire  designed  to  elicit  information  concerning  design  decisions 
might  produce  helpful  insights  concerning  new  methodological  possibilities 
and  improvements  to  the  existing  methodologies. 

2.2.2  Payoff  Emphasis  Ebcperiment 

This  experiment  will  determine  the  effects  of  presenting  DDP  subsystem 
designers  with  different  payoff  emphasis  information. 
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2.  2.  2. 1 Why  Experiment?— It  is  important  that  we  determine  how  strongly 
designers  are  affected  by  differing  emphases  concerning  design  goals.  We 
cannot  ascertain  such  information  by  nonexperiincntal  means,  since  no  one 
can  explain  the  behavior  of  human  beings. 

2.  2.  2.  2 Expected  Re  suits --This  experiment  should  improve  our  know- 
ledge concerning  the  effects  of  emphasis  changes  on  designer  behavior. 

New  design  techniques  to  meet  different  goals  may  be  uncovered. 

2.  2.  2.  3 The  Ebcperiment--A  team  of  designers  will  be  presented  with  the 
identical  BMD  function  to  be  implemented  in  a DDP  architecture.  They 
will  be  given  different  directions  concerning  the  payofffs)  to  emphasize  in 
their  designs.  Resulting  designs  will  be  evaluated  (as  described  in  Sub- 
section 2. 2. 1.  3)  to  determine  the  effects  of  changing  payoff  emphases. 

A questionnaire  could  be  used  to  learn  how  the  designers  approached  the 
different  design  problems.  Additionally,  we  may  collect  novel  design 
techniques  useful  for  meeting  various  payoff  ciiteria. 

In  a follow-on  experiment,  we  would  ask  the  same  designers  to  modify 
their  designs  to  also  achieve  higher  payoffs  in  other  areas.  Useful 
information  might  be  gained  by  selecting,  say,  two  payoffs  for  the  first 
experiment  and  reversing  their  roles  in  the  follow-on  experiment.  For 
example,  suppose  that  fault  detection  and  growth  were  selected.  In  the 
first  experiment,  one  set  of  designers  would  be  told  that  fault  detection 
was  a very  important  property  of  the  design,  while  the  other  set  would 
design  for  growth  possibilities.  During  the  second  experiment,  the  first 
group  of  designers  would  be  asked  to  modify  their  designs  for  growth,  the 
second  group  for  fault  detectimu 
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The  follow-on  experiment  could  produce  several  outcomes,  depending 
upon  architectural  comparisons.  for  example,  the  modifications  in 
the  second  stage  are  minor,  we  ccxiclude  that  designs  for  growth  are  likely 
to  have  good  fault -detection  characteristics.  This  information  belongs 
in  the  cross -interaction  matrix  describing  the  payoffs.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  major  modifications  are  made,  we  consider  the  two  payoffs  unrelated  or 
even  counter  to  each  other.  Additionally,  if  the  final  designs  are  radically 
different,  we  ccxiclude  that  the  order  of  payoff  handling  was  significant. 

A selection  of  which  should  be  emphasized  first  requires  more  study  of  the 
overall  system  requirements, 

2.2.3  Component  Degradation  Ebcperiments 

We  need  to  learn  good  ways  of  specifying  degraded  component  behavior. 
These  two  designer  experiments  will  evaluate  possible  specification 
techniques.  Since  no  specification  techniques  have  been  proposed  during 
this  project,  this  experiment  cannot  be  performed  in  the  immediate  future. 


Though  the  experiments  described  in  this  section  are  based  on  compcxient 
degradation  specifications,  the  reader  should  feel  free  to  construct  similar 
experiments  to  study  the  impacts  and  true  meanings  of  other  specifications 
discussed  under  Future  Needs  (Section  7)  in  Volume  IV. 


2.  2.  3. 1 Designer  Usage --Since  component  degradation  affects  system 
performance,  we  must  place  this  experiment  in  a context  where  system 
reliability  is  paramount.  This  effect  can  be  achieved  by  instructing 
designers  that  they  shall  consider  system  availability  (or  another  similar 
payoff)  to  be  the  most  important  attribute.  Cost  or  configuration  limita- 
tions will  have  to  be  imposed  to  exclude  arbitrary  redundancy  and  achieve 
ultra -high  reliability. 
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During  the  experiment,  designers  will  be  given  a BMD  function  and  some 
component  specifications  incorporating  selected  forms  of  degradation 
specifications.  The  designers  will  be  asked  to  document  their  design 
procedures  and  will  be  given  questionnaires  to  determine  how  they  have 
used  the  degradation  specifications. 

2.  2.  3.  2 Quantitative  Consequences--After  quantitative  measures  of 
component  and  system  degradation  have  been  developed,  simulation 
experiments  to  determine  how  the  component  behaviors  combine  to  give 
system  behavior  should  be  performed. 


This  combination  issue  is  closely  related  to  the  system  control  strategies 
concerning  resource  allocation  and  scheduling  in  the  face  of  degraded 
behavior.  The  experiment  should  be  designed  so  that  alternate 
strategies  can  be  compared  in  specific  BMD  contexts  and  so  that  the 
relationships  between  component  degradation  and  system  degradation  can  be 
studied  more  generally. 

2.  3 EXPERIMENT  PRIORITIES  AND  SCHEDULE 


We  feel  that  the  experiment  concerning  payoff  emphases  should  have  highest 
priority,  since  its  potential  consequences  are  important  for  development 
and  refinement  of  computer  systems  design  methodologies.  This  experi- 
ment should  be  performed  during  FY  78;  an  approximate  schedule  is 
outlined  in  Figure  1 . 


The  other  two  experiments  have  lower  priorities; 
deferred  until  future  years. 


they  probably  should  be 
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SELECT  BMO  FUNCTION 

SELECT  TWO  PAYOFFS 

SELECT  SET  OF  DESIGNERS 

FIRST  PAYOFF  DESIGNS 

REFINE  DESIGNS  FOR 
SECOND  PAYOFF 

COMPARE  DESIGNS 

Figu*  * reposed  Schedule  for  Payoff  Emphasis  Experiment 
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SECTION  3 


DDP  IMPLEMENTATION  TECHNIQUE  STUDIES 


In  this  section,  we  prc^ose  mechanism  experiments  to  help  resolve 
certain  critical  issues  concerning  DOP  implementation  techniques.  Most, 
but  not  all,  experiments  proposed  to  study  DDP  implementation  techniques 
will  cover  either  system  control  policies  or  interconnection  mechanisms. 
Although  the  policies  are  affected  by  the  interconnections  and  vice-versa, 
these  interactions  are  usually  less  important  than  the  separate  effects 
that  will  be  studied  by  the  proposed  experiments. 

We  review  the  identified  critical  issues  (in  Section  3. 1)  and  note  their 
relationship  to  current  research  before  we  turn  to  detailed  experiments 
(in  Subsection  3.2).  Experiment  priorities  and  schedules  (Subsection  3.  3) 
complete  Section  4. 

3. 1 CRITICAL  ISSUES  IN  DDP  IMPLEMENTATION  TECHNIQUES 

Implementation  techniques  encompass  system  control  and  interconnection 
techniques. 

3.1.1  System  Control  Issues 

Critical  issues  in  the  system  cmitrol  area  include  issues  in  the  following 
categories  (whidi  are  not  mutually  exclusive): 


r 

• Process*  configuration- -constructing  processes  from  pieces 
of  user  and  system  software. 

• Process  assignment- -binding  processes  to  processors, 

• Process  scheduling- -determining  the  sequence  in  which 
processes  are  to  execute  on  one  or  more  processors. 

• Process  dispatching --activating  processes  in  their  scheduled 

' order  and  mapping  them  into  one  or  more  control  streams 

I 

(processors). 

• Interprocess  communication- -the  flow  of  information  amcHig 
processes  for  such  purposes  as  providing  operands,  accessing 
shared  variables,  synchronization,  etc. 

I 

• Process  synchronization- -the  time  coordination  of  processes 
to  maintain  prq;>er  precedence  relationships,  to  share  common 
variables,  to  allocate  common  resources,  and  so  on. 


• Resource  allocation- -passing  control  over  resources  among 
processes. 

• Data  base  mamagement- -performs nee  and  coordination  of 
data  base  operations. 

• Protection- -guarding  information  from  unauthorized  use  or 
modification. 

• Fault  detection- -discovery  of  erroneous  events  or  conditions. 


" Process"  is  used  in  its  computer  science  sense  rather  than  its  HMD 
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• Fault  isolation- -confinement  of  faults  and  their  effects  to  a 
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subset  of  the  system. 

• Fault  recovery --tolerating  or  overcoming  the  effects  of  a 
fault  by  degrading  performance,  reconfiguring,  etc. 

For  each  of  these  categories  of  system  control  functions,  much  remains  to 
be  learned  about  alternate  concepts,  policies,  and  mechanisms,  even  in  a 
uniprocessor  context.  For  the  concepts,  policies,  or  mechanisms  of  any 
category,  the  issues,  alternatives,  and  trade-offs  are  poorly  understood. 
System  design  and  implementation  decisions  are  almost  all  made 
heuristically.  In  a DOP  context,  the  situation  is  even  worse:  the  few 
concepts,  policies,  mechanisms,  issues,  alternatives,  or  trade-offs  which 
are  well  understood  stand  out  as  rare  exceptions. 

The  current  state  of  the  art  varies  among  these  system  control  issues.  In 
many  areas,  policies  that  implement  "correct"  behavior  are  known. 
Usually,  the  performance  of  these  policies  cannot  be  analyzed,  so 
experiments  are  required.  Very  little  information  concerning  the  overhead 
incurred  under  various  policies  is  known.  In  other  areas,  inefficient 
policies  giving  correct  behavior  are  known,  but  no  efficient  correct  policy 
is  known.  Distributed  data  base  managenr.ent  falls  in  the  latter  category. 

3.1,2  Interconnection  Techniques 


Critical  issues  in  interconnection  techniques  include  issues  in  the  following 
categories: 


• Interconnection  topologies-* What  should  be  the  structure  of 
the  paths  among  elements  of  a DDP  system? 

• Communication  medium  access  control- -How  do  communications 
protocols  resolve  competing  access  requests? 

A shared  data  transport  medium  (such  as  a bus,  a loop,  or  a shared 
memory)  occurs  in  many  existing  and  forseeable  architectures.  Shared 
memory  schemes  have  been  treated  extensively  in  the  analysis  of 
conventional  multiprocessors,  both  from  a logical  synchronization  view^ 
and  from  a performance  analysis  view.  To  study  performance,  one  can 
develop  analytic  models^  which  provide  results  limited  by  the  assumptions 
necessary  to  make  analysis  possible  or  develop  simulaticxis.  Shared 
memory  communications  may  not  be  acceptable  in  many  other  real-time 
command  and  control  systems,  since  they  are  a possible  central  failure 
point.  Some  bus  and  loop  control  schemes  have  been  modeled  and 
simulated  (references  are  in  the  following  discussion),  but  not  in  real-time 
command  and  control  application  environments. 

Some  of  the  critical  issues  concerning  bus  or  loop  schemes  which  require 
answers,  and  are  thus  candidates  for  experiments,  are: 

• Under  what  circumstances  are  buses  better  (or  worse)  than 
loops? 

• What  control  scheme  and  protocol  offers  the  best  throughput 
and  response  time  for  buses?  for  loops? 

• What  control  scheme  and  protocol  offers  better  systems 
integrity  for  buses?  for  loops? 

• How  should  the  bus  (loop)  interface  unit  hardware  appear  to  the 
applicatlcm/ executive  software? 


j 


3.  2 


EXPERIMENTS  STUDYING  DDP  IMPLEMENTATION  TECHNIQUES 


The  following  subsections  describe  independent  sets  of  experiments  to 
improve  our  knowledge  of  the  critical  issues  in  ODP  implementation 
techniques,  as  described  in  Section  3. 1.  Experiments  in  the  following 
areas  will  be  discussed: 

• Distributed  data  base  management 

• Decentralized  resource  allocation 

• Decentrsdized  scheduling 

• Loop  vs.  bus  interconnections 


During  this  project  we  ran  a simulation  to  determine  the  performance  of  a 
shared  memory  within  a real-time  command  and  control  environment: 
this  experiment  is  described  in  Subsection  3.  2.  4.  The  remainder  of  the 
experiments  covered  in  this  volume  are  proposals:  no  efforts  have 
begun  towards  performing  any  of  them. 

3.  2. 1 Distributed  Data  Base  Management 


• Monitoring  the  performance  of  the  data  base  subsystem 

• Detecting  errors 

• Recovering  from  errors  (possibly  backing  up) 

We  can  divide  the  data  base  system  design  into  two  parts:  data  storage  and 
access  control.  In  uniprocessor  systems,  both  parts  are  centralized; 
the  corresponding  design  problems  are  quite  well  understood.  When  the 
control  is  centralized,  straightforward  extensions  of  the  uniprocessor 
policies  can  be  used,  even  if  the  data  itself  is  distributed.  Centralized 
control  is  not  acceptable  in  many  applications  of  DDP  to  BMD,  however, 
since  the  central  control  point  is  a potential  bottleneck  and  a critical 
element  with  respect  to  failures. 


A simple  distributed  data  base  technique  is  to  partition  the  data  base  and 
assign  a single  control  point  for  each  partition.  If  a multiplicity  of 
processors  need  access  to  any  particular  part  of  the  data  base,  a number  of 
difficult  problems  arise;  these  include  how  to  partition  the  data  base, 
and  where  to  assign  each  part;  how  to  know  where  the  various  pieces  of  an 
access  request  should  be  sent;  and  how  to  reintegrate  the  responses  to  the 
requests.  Some  of  these  problems  (e.  g. , the  first  one)  have  been 
diligently  studied,  but  for  most  neither  the  problems  nor  the  solutions  are 
yet  well  understood. 

In  many  DDP  architectures,  it  is  necessary  to  replicate  decentralized  data 
(such  as  target  parameters).  While  it  is  possible  to  have  centralized 
control  over  multiple  copies  of  a data  base,  it  is  frequently  unsuitable  and/ 
or  undesirable  owing  to  system  integrity,  reliability,  performance,  or 
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other  issues.  Therefore,  it  is  critical  that  we  learn  how  to  implement 
decentralized  control  over  a decentralized,  replicated  data  base.  The 
central  problem  is  keeping  the  data  base  consistent.  Some  attempts  to 
keep  consistency  introduce  deadlock  or  fault  recovery  problems. 

Problems  may  arise  if  synchronization  variables  are  not  modified  in  the 
proper  sequence,  because  two  different  processors  may  simultaneously 
think  that  each  has  locked  the  shared  variable  and,  thus,  proceed  to  modify 
it.  Updates  to  shared  variables  can  also  be  handled  by  using  time  stamps 
attached  to  the  requests  or  by  using  voting  mechanisms.  In  fact,  six 
different  schemes  have  been  proposed  to  solve  this  problem,  but  their 
performances  are  unknown. 

3.  2. 1. 1 Why  Experiment  ? - -Experiments  are  needed  to  assist  analysts  in 
approaching  this  problem.  They  need  additional  intuition  ana  additional 
design,  analysis,  and  proof  techniques  before  they  can  effectively  work  on 
this  problem.  The  knowledge  and  intuition  concerning  this  problem  are 
so  limited  that  researchers  do  not  know  how  to  approach  the  proof 
questions--to  show  either  that  a scheme  is  logically  correct  or  that  it  is 
efficient.  The  most  useful  result  is  one  stating  that  a certain  scheme 
produces  the  same  final  state  in  the  data  base  after  all  transactions  settle 

3 

out.  As  no  statements  can  be  made  concerning  the  delays  before  this 
ideal  condition  pertains,  the  result,  while  theoretically  useful  in  that  it 
shows  correctness,  is  not  practicable.  This  gap  is  particularly 
important  in  real-time  command  and  control  applications. 
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3.  2. 1. 2 Expected  Results --An  experiment  with  replicated  data  base 
systems  would  evaluate  performance  parameters  of  schemes  proposed  to 
solve  the  problem  and  may  even  uncover  situations  in  which  one  or  more  of 
the  schemes  does  not  give  correct  behavior.  This  information  is  most 
essential  in  coordinating  the  use  of  shared  information  and  distributing 
control  over  the  data  base  to  a number  of  independent  processors  (which  is 
necessary  for  redundancy  and  failure-mode  system  operation). 

3.  2. 1.3  Relationship  with  BMP  Payoffs --Correct,  timely  management  of 
distributed  replicated  data  bases  is  essential  to  support  BMD  payoffs, 
including: 

1,  Reccwifigurability 

2,  Programmability 

3,  Function  modularity 

4,  Correctness 

5,  Timeliness 

Reconfigurability  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  different  copies  of  the 
data  base  can  be  used  by  many  modules  within  the  system.  Program  - 
mability  and  function  modularity  are  supported  by  the  mechanism  being 
decoupled  from  the  concerns  of  those  persons  implementing  functional 
modules  within  the  system.  Correctness  of  the  distributed  data  base  is 
essential  for  system  correctness,  and  system  timeliness  is  directly 
related  to  the  speed  of  the  coordination  mechanism. 
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The  degree  of  influence  of  these  effects  on  overall  system  suitability 
depends,  naturally,  upon  the  usage  frequency  of  items  within  the  replicated 
data  base.  System  designers  can  increase  the  system  reliability  by 
replicating  data,  but  will  be  loath  to  use  this  technique  if  the  attendant 
overhead  is  too  great.  As  discussed  in  Volume  IV,  Subsection  7.3.5,  the 
distributed  designs  created  during  our  architectural  development  studies 
did  not  emphasize  memory  issues,  so  the  replicated  data  base  problem  was 
not  introduced  into  any  of  those  designs. 

3.  2. 1. 4 Experimental  Approach- -A  combination  of  simulation  and 
emulation  seems  appropriate  for  experiments  on  replicated  data  base 
management.  The  demand  characteristics  could  be  simulated,  but  the 
detailed  coordination  mechanisms  must  be  emulated  in  order  that  they 
show  all  transactions  required  for  proper  coordination. 

The  proposed  experiments  will  develop  confidence  in  new  solution 
techniques  and  may  develop  some  relative  performance  measures.  We 
will  compare  several  update  synchronization  solutions  with  respect  to 
correctness  and  performance.  Three  possible  solutions  are  described  in 
the  following  subsections. 

3.  2. 1. 4. 1 Common  Update  Arrival  Sequences --All  data  base  copies 
will  agree  if  they  are  initialized  identically  and  receive  updates  in  the  same 
sequence.  Common  sequencing  can  be  ensured  by  passing  all  update 
requests  to  all  data  base  modules  along  the  same  structure  of  serial  links 
or  by  passing  all  copies  of  the  data  base  past  the  modules  making  updates 
in  the  same  sequence.  The  former  scheme  appears  more  attractive  for 
several  reasons,  including: 
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1.  Lower  communications  requirements,  and 
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2,  Better  failure  resiliency. 

Note  that  while  the  circulating  data  base  must  pass  through  a loop  topology 
of  updating  modules,  the  circulating  update  requests  may  pass  through  an 
arbitrary  interconnection  structure  as  long  as  the  requests  are  not 
reordered, 

3.  2. 1. 4.  2 Sequence  Numbers --In  the  schemes  of  Subsection  3.  2. 1. 4. 1, 
the  update  requests  must  arrive  at  the  data  base  in  the  updating  order. 

The  data  base  module  could  order  the  requests  after  their  arrival  if  each 
request  included  sequence  information.  The  big  problem  with  this  scheme 
is  to  develop  efficient  techniques  to  generate  unique  sequence  numbers.  If 
this  could  be  solved  in  a distributed  manner,  the  system  is  likely  to  be 
more  fault  tolerant  than  those  discussed  in  Subsection  3.  2. 1.  4. 1. 

3.  2. 1.4,  3 Data  Base  Manager  Votes --In  this  scheme,  update 
requests  are  not  ordered  by  arrival  at  a common  point  or  by  departure  from 
a common  point.  Rather,  they  are  implicitly  ordered  by  arrival  times  at 
the  data  base  management  modules.  Whenever  any  module  attempts  to 
perform  an  update,  it  transmits  information  to  all  other  data  base  managers 
concerning  the  proposed  update.  Each  data  base  manager  votes  on  each 
update  prc^osal  by  determining  whether  it  has  a conflicting  update  request. 

Votes  allow  the  manager  to  proceed  or  the  manager  must  withhold  the 
request  until  a later  time. 
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3.  2, 1. 4.  4 The  Experiment- -These  three  proposed  solutions  to  the 
replicated  data  base  update  synchronization  problem  differ  considerably  with 
respect  to  a number  of  important  attributes,  such  as  computation  and 
protocol  overhead,  throughput,  memory  consumption,  maintenance  of 
request  time  sequencing,  operations  supported,  implications  on  the 
architecture  and  implementation  of  the  hardware,  etc.  This  problem  and 
these  solutions  are  very  poorly  understood,  and  formal  analysis  shows 
little  promise  of  helping.  While  simulations  may  be  an  effective  means  of 
evaluating  these  and  other  solutions  to  the  problem,  it  is  likely  that 
coding  the  actual  algorithms  and  running  them  with  a small  data  base  on  a 
group  of  interconnected  minicomputers  would  cost  less  and  provide  more 
results. 

The  proposed  experiment  will  require  a set  of  processors  that  simulate 
update  request  generation  following  statistics  determined  from  BMO 
applications  analysis.  Processors  will  execute  the  data  base  updates 
when  the  policy  permits. 

The  experiment  performance  will  be  monitored  for  correctness  by 
occasirnially  halting  request  processing  and  examining  the  data  bases  for 
consistency.  Performance  will  be  determined  by  measuring  rates  of 
updates  and  the  sunount  of  communication  and  computational  loads  devoted 
to  update  synchronization. 

The  experimental  facilities  described  in  Section  6 will  be  adequate  to 
8tq;)port  this  experiment  without  requiring  special  tools. 
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3.2.2  Decentralized  Resource  Allocation 


The  problem  is  to  efficiently  and  effectively  allocate  resources  from  a 
distributed  pool  of  resources  without  requiring  a central  control  mechanism. 
One  prc^osed  mechanism  to  solve  the  problem  has  been  implemented,^ 
but  it  is  net  understood  and  it  has  not  been  adequately  instrumented. 

This  problem  is  of  critical  importance  for  DDP  systems  applied  to  BMD 
problems  since  it  affects  reliability,  efficiency,  and  other  important  BMD 
payoffs,  as  discussed  below. 

3.  2,  2. 1 Why  Experiment? --Two  mechanisms  have  been  proposed:  the 

5 6 

DCS  bidding  scheme  of  Farber  and  the  virtual  ring  scheme  of  LeLann. 

The  DCS  scheme  has  been  implemented  but  not  instrumented;  the  virtuad 

ring  scheme  has  been  proposed  but  not  implemented.  Neither  scheme  has 

been  auialyzed,  as  the  environment  of  the  application  is  extremely  complex. 

An  appropriate,  well -designed  experiment  would  yield  values  of  performance 

measures  for  the  pre^osed  mechanisms  and  uncover  areas  for  improvement 

in  the  mechanisms.  If  the  experiment  is  modularly  designed,  it  should  be 

possible  to  use  the  same  experimental  facility  to  test  other  protocols 

without  starting  from  scratch. 

3.  2.  2.  2 Expected  Results --The  major  results  from  this  experiment  will 
be  measurements  of  several  parameters  describing  the  performance  of 
particular  decentralized  resource  allocation  mechanisms.  Interesting 
performance  parameters  include: 


1.  processing  delays  experienced  by  resource  requests. 

2.  Probabilities  that  requests  will  be  satisfied  upon  the  first 
request. 

3.  Probabilities  that  requests  cause  deadlock  situations 
which  preclude  their  satisfaction. 

4.  The  processing  required  in  each  module  to  handle  each  request. 

5.  The  intermodule  communications  requirements  for  each 
request. 

The  mechanism  performance  is  strongly  dependent  upon  the  characteristics 
of  the  environment,  particularly  the  statistical  patterns  of  allocation 
requests.  Therefore,  an  experimental  outcome  would  be  a family  of 
performance  cuirves  with  the  parameters  of  the  allocation  request 
statistics  as  independent  variables. 

3.  2.  2.  3 Relationships  with  BMP  Payoffs --The  efficiency  of  resource 
allocation  mechanisms  affects  the  performance  of  a DDP  system  in  a BMD 
environment  through  several  payoffs,  including  capacity,  timeliness, 
adaptability,  and  survivability.  The  system  capacity  is  adversely  affected 
by  increased  delays  in  the  resource  allocation  mechanism.  Similarly, 
timeliness  Is  adversely  affected  by  increased  resource  allocation  overhead. 

In  many  af^lications  these  effects  can  be  small,  because  most  resources 

can  be  allocated  when  the  system  is  designed.  One  must  realize,  however.  I 

that  the  overhead  must  be  incurred  whenever  any  amount  cf  auiy  resource 
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(that  is  managed  in  a distributed  manner)  is  required.  Adaptability  and 
survivability  are  intimately  related  to  distributed  resource  management 
because  any  changes  in  system  structure  must  be  handled  by  a distributed 
policy  (as  the  combinational  growth  of  the  number  of  possible  system 
configuration  changes  requiring  resource  management  precludes  managing 
the  resources  by  some  policy  fixed  before  the  system  is  in  operation). 

3.2.  2.4  Experimental  Approach- -These  experiments  should  be  performed 
by  emulation,  since  we  want  to  understand  the  performance  of  the  manage- 
ment algorithms,  and  we  want  to  look  for  any  pitfalls  hidden  in  the 
algorithms  (which  have  not  been  studied  extensively).  The  emulations  of 
the  application  environment  should  be  clearly  separated  from  the 
emulations  of  the  management  algorithm.  This  permits  the  same 
emulation  structure  to  be  used  to  evaluate  other  management  algorithms 
that  may  be  proposed.  Statistically  -generated  inputs  will  drive  the 
emulator.  Results  are  obtained  by  counting  the  times  required  for  the 
requests  to  propagate  through  the  system  and  be  satisfied. 

The  experimental  facility  describee  in  Section  6 will  be  adequate  to  support 
this  experiment. 

3.2.3  Decentralized  Scheduling 

Decentralized  scheduling  is  similar  to  decentralized  resource  allocation 
in  that  a system  control  function  is  being  performed  in  a decentralized 
manner.  Unlike  decentralized  resource  allocation,  there  are  no  proposed 
schemes  for  implementing  general  decentralized  scheduling  using  any 

7 

policies.  A scheme  proposed  by  Stone  has  been  shown  to  apply  only  to  | 
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the  cases  of  two  or  three  processors;  it  has  also  been  shown  that  this 
scheme  cannot  be  generalized  in  any  way  to  systems  with  four  or  more 
processors. 

In  the  absence  of  proposed  algorithms  or  scheduling  schemes,  we  can 
propose  scheduling  for  real-time  systems  where  the  set  of  tasks  to  be 
performed  is  fixed  beforehand.  In  this  case,  one  may  establish  a set  of 
schedule  templates  (with  some  potential  for  limited  modification)  using 
some  generating  algorithm.  Ehcperiments  to  ascertain  the  performance 
of  the  template  schedules  generated  by  a particular  algorithm  would 
increase  our  understanding  of  how  decentralized  scheduling  might  be 
achieved  in  a more  flexible  manner  at  some  future  time. 

3.  2.  3. 1 Why  Experiment? --We  need  to  experiment  with  scheduling 
mechanisms  to  better  understand  the  problems  attendant  upon  decentralized 
scheduling.  Experimental  experience  will  help  us  develop  our  intuition 
and  provide  a basis  for  fhture  algorithm  proposals.  Fixed  template 
scheduling  must  be  studied  first,  as  we  do  not  have  any  proposed  mechanisms 
for  flexible  distributed  scheduling  that  we  might  use  as  a basis  for 
experimentation. 

3.  2.  3.  2 Expected  Results --Scheduling  experiments  can  quantify  the 
overhead  in  the  scheduling  (deration  and  can  be  used  to  determine  how 
well  the  scheduling  policy  meets  given  system  performance  criteria. 

Minimum  delays  for  high  priority  tasks  may  be  e good  criterion.  (Note 
that  one  cannot  use  the  average  delay,  averaged  over  all  tasks  in  the 
system,  as  this  number  is  affected  only  by  the  scheduling  overhead  and 
not  by  the  order  in  which  tasks  are  in  fact  scheduled. ) 
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3,  2.  3.  3 Relationship  with  BMP  Payoffs  - -The  BMD  system  must  respond 
quickly  to  unanticipated  external  events.  It  is  difficult  to  meet  this 
requirement  by  using  any  fixed  scheduling  policy.  Thus,  we  require  a 
flexible  scheduling  mechanism  that  would  contribute  to  response  timeliness 
and  system  capacity.  A flexible  mechanism  is  essential  to  cope  with 
node,  subsystem,  and  module  failures. 

3.  2.  3.  4 Experimental  Approach- -We  must  emulate  proposed  scheduling 
mechanisms  to  study  their  performance  within  specific  demand 
environments.  A modular  design  would  incorporate  scheduling  emulation 
modules  coupled  to  environment  simulation  modules.  The  experiment 
would  measure  the  scheduling  delays  and  instrument  the  details  concern- 
ing where  the  requests  spend  their  time  within  the  system  (i,  e, , where 
there  may  be  bottlenecks).  As  we  do  not  have  any  proposed  solutions  to 
this  problem,  we  cannot  actually  perform  this  experiment;  we  can, 
however,  design  an  experimental  facility  into  which  we  could  easily  couple 
emulations  of  future  designs. 

The  facility  described  in  Section  6 will  adequately  support  these  experiments. 
3.2.4  Loop  Protocols 

Protocols  control  information  flow  along  communications  links  interconnect- 
ing the  elements  comprising  a distributed  system.  Numerous  protocols 
have  been  proposed  to  solve  this  control  problem  for  various  interconnection 
techniques;  they  differ  with  respect  to  overhead  and  transmission  delays. 

An  efficient  control  mechanism  is  required  in  BMD  and  other  fast -response 
real-time  systems  to  ensure  timely  responses  to  external  events. 
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In  this  subsection,  we  describe  a loop  protocol  experiment;  a similar 
experiment  concerning  bus  protocols  is  discussed  in  Subsection  3.  2.  5. 

3.  2.  4. 1 Why  Experiment? --No  loop  protocol  has  been  analytically 

O 

modeled;  one  has  been  simulated  but  it  did  not  use  any  real-time 
environment  ccmsiderations.  Experiments  can  clarify  the  relative 
performances  of  the  schemes  under  controlled  environments,  producing 
design  criteria  that  can  be  used  while  configuring  DDP  systems. 

3.  2.  4.  2 Expected  Reswilts--This  experiment  will  produce  data  points  on 
design  trade-off  curves.  For  each  protocol  the  trades  between  overhead, 
bandwidth,  and  error  detection  capability  should  be  quantified. 

3.  2.  4.  3 Relationships  with  BMP  Payoffs --Reliable,  high -bandwidth 
communications  assist  modularity,  capacity,  responsiveness,  and 
survivability.  Allocation  flexibility  and  timeliness  can  be  problems  in 
loop  interconnections.  In  real-time  applications,  the  sequence  in  which  the 
computers  are  allowed  to  place  messages  on  the  loop  should  not  be 
constrained  by  the  physical  order  in  which  they  are  connected  in  the  loop. 
Furthermore,  it  should  be  possible  to  assign  different  proportions  of  the 
loop  bandwidth  to  various  computers  in  order  to  match  any  application 
throughput  nonuniformity.  These  two  requirements  should  be  met  with 
minimum  delays  in  loop  allocation  or  message  transit  around  the  loop. 
Previously,  it  had  not  been  possible  to  allocate  loop  usage  in  a way  which 
is  both  flexible  and  timely  for  real-time  s4>plications. 
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3.  2.  4.  4 Experimental  Approach --The  experiment  we  propose  will  use 
functional  simulation  cxi  a network  of  small  computers  to  determine  the 
performance  parameters  of  two  loop  protocol  schemes.  The  results  will 
be  useful  in  detailed  designs. 

Each  processor  connected  in  a loop  is  interfaced  through  an  interface 
m odule  (see  Figure  2).  Typical  loop  interface  functions  include  deciding 
when  a message  from  its  associated  computer  can  be  placed  on  the  loop, 
deciding  when  a message  arriving  from  its  neighboring  interface  is 
intended  for  its  associated  computer,  acknowledging  correct  or  incorrect 
receipt  of  a message  intended  for  its  associated  computer,  and  removing 
from  the  loop  a message  which  has  been  correctly  received  at  its  ultimate 
destination. 


LI:  LOOP  INTERFACE 
P:  PROCESSOR  OR  SUBSYSTEM 


Figure  2.  Typical  Loop  Architecture 


r:- 

We  describe  two  proposals  for  efficient,  timely  loop  protocols  before  we 
^ return  to  the  experiment  itself. 

9 

3.  2. 4.  4.1  The  DLCN  Scheme --In  the  DLCN  system  each  loop 

interface  unit  contains  a buffer  for  information  circulating  around  the  loop. 

Any  message  shorter  than  the  empty  buffer  space  can  be  transmitted  by 

! filling  the  buffer  rather  than  relaying  bits  coming  around  the  loop.  When 

p an  unused  space  arrives,  the  buffer  can  be  emptied.  This  scheme  offers 

I ' advantages  over  the  Pierce  loop^^  and  the  Newhall  loop^^  in  reducing 

12 

P queueing  delays.  It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  the  DLCN  approach  is 

I suitable  for  real-time  systems,  but  it  is  one  of  the  prime  candidates. 
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3.  2.  4.  4.  2 The  Honeywell  VDPA  Scheme- -A  different  approach  to 
overcoming  loop  deficiencies  has  been  Invented  by  Honeywell.  It  achieves 
the  allocation  flexibility  described  above  with  the  minimum  allocation  and 
transit  delays  theoretically  possible.  The  method  is  an  extension  of  an 
improved  allocation  mechanism  (VDPA)  invented  by  Honeywell  for  buses 
auid  employed  in  the  Honeywell  Ehcperimental  Distributed  Processor.^  ^ 

The  following  is  an  overview  of  the  improved  loop  allocation  mechanism. 
Elach  loop  interface  unit  (LIU)  contains  an  N-bit  binary  allocation  vector 
(AV),  where  no  two  AVs  have  a "one"  in  the  same  position  (see  Figure  3). 
Each  LIU  contains  an  allocation  vector  pointer  (A  VP),  with  all  A VPs 
initialized  to  zero.  All  AVPs  are  incremented  by  one  (modulo  N)  after 
each  message  slot  time;  the  LIU  whose  A VP  then  points  to  a " one"  in  its 
AV  has  the  opportunity  to  transmit  on  the  loop.  Note  that  the  loop  trans  - 
mission  opportunity  may  be  accepted  or  refused  (in  which  case  the  loop  is 
reallocated).  The  AVs  are  organized  like  the  HXDP  bus  AVs. 
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This  allocation  mechanism  could  be  used  directly  for  a loop  as  follows.  To 
minimize  loop  transit  delay,  the  L loop  interfaces  should  have  only  one  bit 
of  storage  each.  To  transmit,  the  source  loop  interface  places  an  M-bit 
message  onto  the  loop.  The  ultimate  destination  loop  interface  copies 
(but  does  not  remove)  the  message,  and  finally  the  source  loop  interface 
removes  the  message  from  the  loop.  It  also  must  replace  the  earlier 
bits  with  the  later  bits  modulo  L and  replace  the  last  L bits  with  zeroes. 
This  assumes  that  M>L  (the  usual  case):  otherwise,  all  message  bits 
are  replaced  with  zeroes.  This  naive  approach  does  not  really  work  well; 
although  allocation  flexibility  is  achieved,  there  is  still  a timeliness 
problem  because  an  entire  loop  transit  time  (L  bit  times)  is  needed  for  all 
loop  interfaces  to  agree  that  a message  has  ended.  Thus,  even  if  loop 
interface  I is  assigned  two  loop  transmission  opportunities  with  loop  inter- 
face J inbetween.  L bit  times  are  wasted  before  I discovers  that  J refused 
the  intervening  opportunity.  This  wastes  loop  bandwidth  and  degrades  sub- 

- system  response  time.  The  loop  allocation  proposed  for  the  experiment  is 

I 

an  improved  method. 


The  new  method  reduces  I's  waiting  time  to  only  O bit  times,  where  O is 
the  number  of  zeroes  separating  two  successive  ones  in  I's  allocation  vector. 
Now.  after  transmitting  a message.  I sends  D zeroes  and  then  begins  send- 
ing its  next  message,  it  an  attempt  to  fully  utilize  the  loop.  During  the  D 
zeroes  or  the  first  L bits  of  its  next  message,  if  I discovers  that  a loop 
interface  assigned  one  of  the  D intervening  loop  transmission  opportunities 
chose  to  transmit,  then  I stops  sending  its  own  message  (to  be  sent  later) 
and  begins  forwarding  the  incoming  message,  which  came  from  the 
current  " owner"  of  the  loop.  A loop  refusal  is  a zero  bit;  messages 
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begin  with  a one  bit.  The  implementation  of  the  improved  loop  allocation  j 

mechanism  is  shown  in  Figures  4,  5 and  6.  It  is  similar  to  the  HXDP  bus 
allocatimi  mechanism,  but  uses  two  allocation  vector  pointers  for  receive  { 

and  transmit  decisions. 

I 

3.  2.  4.  4..3  The  Experiment- -Briefly,  the  loop  algorithms  experiment 
calls  for  individually  emulating  both  loop  algorithms  (both  DLCN  and  VDPA)  | 

on  a generad  loop  topology  test  facility,  applying  a specified  set  of 

communication  demands  to  each  system,  monitoring,  and  analyzing  the  | 

resulting  performance  data.  ^ 

The  hypothesis  for  this  experiment  is  that  the  HI  system  will  perform  better 

with  respect  to  throughput  and  response  time  for  certain  system  communica-  { 

tion  loads,  especially  loads  asymmetric  as  to  source  terminals,  which 

include  timely  message  delivery  as  an  important  system  requirement.  j 

The  test  facility  for  this  experiment  would  consist  of  a set  of  small  | 

processors  (PDP  ll/03's  are  used  in  the  exan^le)  connected  in  a loop  using 

standard  modems  and  modern  interfaces  (see  Figure  7).  In  this  configura-  I 

tion,  each  11/03  would  serve  two  functions:  emulation  of  the  particular  loop  ^ 

algorithm  being  considered  and  functional  simulation  of  the  traffic  pattern  ( 

of  its  associated  architectural  element  (assumed  to  be-a  processor  in  the 

preceding  discussion,  but  possibly  an  I/O  device).  This  combination  of  ! 

simulation  and  emulation  is  chosen  because  any  loop  interface  algorithm 

can  be  implemented  and  tested  easily,  both  to  verify  the  correctness  of  the  I 

algorithm  and  to  determine  its  performance  characteristics. 
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Figure  4.  VDPA  Loop  Allocation  Mechanism- 
AVTP  Control  Flow  Chart 


Figure  7.  Loop  Facility  (the  LSI-ll's  Emulate  Loop  Interfaces) 

For  monitoring  and  analysis,  a separate  computer  (shown  as  a POP  11/34 
here)  would  be  connected  to  each  of  the  loop  computers  through  a DMA 
interface,  thus  sdlowing  direct  collection  of  performance  data  from  all 
small  computers.  Data  on  queueing  delays,  transit  delays  auid  throughput 
rate  can  be  gathered  and  processed  by  the  11/34  with  minimal  impact  on 
the  11/03  software.  These  facility  requirements  are  easily  met  by  the 
configuration  proposed  in  Section  6. 

The  bandwidth  limits  of  standard  modems  (with  rates  up  to  9600  baud) 
impose  a throui^put  limit  on  the  experimental  facility  which  may  not  exist 
in  a deployable  loop  architecture.  However,  the  proposed  facility  provides 
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an  inexpensive,  readily  available  lo(^  architecture  which  allows  the 
experimenters  to  concentrate  on  the  control  algorithms  without  requiring 
a detailed  simulation  of  the  loop  topology.  It  also  allows  the  use  of 
relatively  slow,  cheap  processors  to  emulate  the  loop  interface  units; 
faster  processors  or  hardwired  units  would  normally  be  required  to  keep 
up  with  " normal"  loop  rates,  which  may  be  above  1 Mbps. 

3.2.5  Bus  Protocols 

Much  of  the  preliminary  discussion  in  Subsection  3.  2.  5 concerning  loop 
protocols  applies  without  modification  to  bus  protocols;  it  is  repeated 
here  with  appropriate  minor  changes  for  completeness. 

Protocols  control  information  flow  along  communications  interconnecting 
the  elements  comprising  a distributed  system.  Numerous  protocols  have 
been  proposed  to  solve  this  control  problem  for  bus  systems.  With  a 

i 

centralized  controller,  the  problems  are  well  understood,  but  more  work 

remains  for  buses  using  distributed  control  mechanisms.  Though  simple 

14 

models  can  be  used  to  bound  shared  bus  system  performance  , experiments 
are  needed  to  determine  realistic  bounds.  Different  bus  protocols  produce 
different  overhead  and  transmission  delays.  Efficient  control  mechanisms 
are  needed  for  BMO  and  other  fast-response  real-time  systems  requiring 
timely  responses  to  external  events.  Later  experiments  could  investigate 
techniques  to  control  multiple -bus  interconnection  schemes. 
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3,  2.  5. 1 Why  Experiment?  - -The  CSMA  protocol  has  been  analyzed  , but 
16 

the  VDPA  protocol  has  been  implemented  without  modeling.  Experiments 
can  clarify  the  relative  performances  of  the  two  schemes  in  similar 
environments,  producing  design  criteria  that  can  be  used  while  configuring 
DDP  systems.  If  the  same  environments  are  also  used  in  the  loop 
experiments  (Subsection  3.  2.  4),  meaningful  comparisons  between  bus  and 
loop  interconnections  can  be  developed, 

3.  2.  5.  2 Expected  Results  - -This  experiment  will  produce  data  points  on 
design  trade-off  curves.  For  each  protocol,  we  quantify  the  trades 
between  overhead,  bandwidth,  and  error  detection  capability.  These 
trades  can  be  compared  with  similar  information  concerning  loop  protocols 
(see  Subsection  3.2.4.  2). 

3.2.  5.3  Relationships  with  BMP  Payoffs --Reliable,  high -bandwidth 
communications  assist  modularity,  capacity,  responsiveness  and 
survivability, 

3.  2.  5.  4 Experimental  Approach- -This  experimertt  vfi^l  determine  whether 

1 7 

the  Carrier  Sense  Multiple  Access  (CSMA)  allocation  scheme  has 

1 8 

significant  advantages  over  the  Vector  Driven  Proportional  Access  (VDPA) 
allocation  scheme.  W e describe  these  allocation  mechanisms  before 
returning  to  the  experiment  itself. 

3.  2.  5.  4. 1 The  Honeywell  VDPA  Scheme --The  VDPA  allocation 
scheme  for  buses  is  very  similar  to  the  Honeywell  VDPA  loop  control 
scheme  discussed  in  Subsection  3.  2.  4.  4.  2.  Each  bus  interface  unit  (BIU) 
contoins  an  allocation  vector  (A VP)  as  before  (see  Figure  3 ).  At  the  end 


of  each  message,  all  BIUs  increment  their  AVPs,  and  only  the  unique  BIU 
with  a " one"  in  the  word  selected  by  its  AVP  may  send  a message.  If  the 
selected  BIU  has  no  message  to  send,  it  instead  puts  a short  reallocation 
signal  on  the  bus,  causing  all  BIUs  to  again  increment  their  AVPs. 

The  advantages  of  the  VDPA  scheme  include  the  following:  bus  capacity 
can  easily  be  apportioned  to  BIUs  at  system  configuration  time,  and 
reallocation  (when  the  selected  BIU  has  no  message)  is  quick  and  does  not 
incur  the  overhead  of  a central  control  device.  It  is  also  possible  to 
modify  the  AVs  on  line,  but  this  strategy  can  introduce  many  problems  if 
the  system  is  operating  in  an  error -prone  environment. 

3.2.5.  4.  2 The  CSMA  Scheme --The  CSMA  scheme  we  propose  here, 
called  prioritized  CSMA,  is  an  adaptation  of  previous  work  on  bus  allocation 
in  a non-real -time  environment.  The  CSMA  method  does  not  attempt  to 
synchronize  bus  allocation  as  do  other  schemes.  Instead,  when  a BIU 
has  a message  to  send,  it  simply  sends  it  immediately,  unless  the  bus  is 
already  busy,  in  which  case  it  waits  until  the  bus  is  idle.  Two  messages 
may  " collide"  because  they  were  transmitted  onto  the  bus  by  two  BIUs 
that  sensed  an  idle  bus.  The  collision  is  detected  by  failures  of 
redundancy  checks  included  in  the  messages.  This  failure  causes  the 
acknowledge  signals  not  to  be  returned  to  the  sending  BIUs.  This  absence 
is  detected  by  a fixed  time-out  in  each  BIU. 

When  a collision  occurs,  each  BIU  that  did  not  receive  an  acknowledgement 
generates  a different  pseudo-random  time-out  value  from  a probability 
distribution  with  controlled  parameters,  which  may  depend  upon  the 
priority  of  the  message  and  the  recent  collision  history  experienced  by  the 
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BIU,  The  BIU  then  counts  this  value  down  to  zero  and  attempts  to  re-  i 

transmit  the  message  after  the  time-out  reaches  zero.  If  there  are 
repeated  collisions,  each  involved  BIU  modifies  the  parameters  of  its  time- 
out counter  distribution  function  to  cause  the  count  values  in  the  competing 
BIUs  to  diverge  in  a controlled  way.  The  algorithm  each  BIU  uses  to 
change  its  distribution  depends  upon  the  priority  of  the  BIU,  the  iority 
of  the  message,  its  past  traffic  history,  and  other  factors.  ■' 


The  CSMA  method  offers  considerable  allocation  flexibility  and  timeliness. 
It  is  flexible  because  the  system  will  automatically  adapt  to  new  traffic 
demands  without  any  explicit  reconfiguration  commands.  It  offers  time- 
liness because  allocation  is  primarily  demand  driven,  allowing  a terminal 
with  an  outbound  message  to  transmit  it  immediately. 

3.  2.  5.  4.  3 The  Experiment- -Emulation  experiments  are  required 
because  simulation  (to  a sufficient  level  of  detail)  is  too  expensive,  and 
because  we  cannot  formally  analyze  the  HXDP  scheme. 


In  the  experiment,  we  would  individually  emulate  both  bus  control  schemes 
on  a general  bus  topology  test  facility.  A specified  set  of  bus  traffic 
loading  would  then  be  applied  to  each  system,  first,  to  verify  the  correct- 
ness of  the  algorithm,  and  second,  to  monitor  the  system  performance. 

The  hypothesis  for  this  experiment  is  that  the  prioritized  CSMA  system 
will  perform  as  well  as  HXDP  with  respect  to  throughput  and  system  response 
time  with  more  allocation  flexibility  than  HXDP.  The  payoff  to  BMD 
will  be  the  identification  of  the  system  with  better  modularity,  timeliness, 
and  capacity. 
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The  experiment  procedure  will  involve  coding,  testing,  and  verifying 
correctness  of  the  two  bus  control  algorithms  discussed.  Each  will  then 
be  exercised  with  the  same  set  of  bus  traffic  loading  patterns.  Various 
loads,  designed  both  to  uncover  parametric  sensitivity  and  to  represent 
some  projected  deployed  system  loads,  will  be  run  and  statistics  will  be 
gathered. 

The  test  facility  for  this  experiment  would  consist  of  a set  of  small 
computers  connected  via  a common  bus  as  shown  in  Figure  8 with  a common 
memory  and  more  capable  processor  also  on  the  bus  for  monitoring  and 
possible  bus  control.  The  small  computers  serve  two  purposes:  emula- 
tion of  BIUs  by  executing  BIU  algorithms  and  generation  of  bus  traffic 
loads.  This  facility  approximates,  so  much  as  is  possible  with  off-the- 
shelf  hardware,  the  capabilities  of  a shared  bus.  The  main  processor 


Figure  8.  Bus  Experiment  Facility 
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can  be  used  to  easily  simulate  specific  bus  system  attributes  such  as  trans 
port  delay  values  and  bus  allocation  characteristics,  as  well  as  do  monitor 
ing,  data  processing,  and  error  injection. 

The  facilities  described  in  Section  6 will  be  adequate  to  perform  this 
experiment, 

3.  3 EXPERIMENT  PRIORITIES  AND  SCHEDULE 

We  place  highest  priority  on  the  data  base  management  experiment  (Sub- 
section 3.  2. 1)  and  next  priority  on  the  loop  and  bus  protocol  experiments 
(Subsection  3.2.4  and  3.2.5).  The  resource  allocation  and  scheduling 
experiments  require  further  research  and  development  during  the  next 
phase  of  the  project  and  thus  ax  e not  candidates  for  early  execution. 

Figure  9 is  a preliminary  schedule  for  the  data  base  management  and  loop 
protocol  experiments. 
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DATA  BASE  HANAREMENT 

• DEVELOP  SIMULATOR 

• RUN  SIMULATIONS 

t CONFir.URE  EMULATION  SYSTEM 

• DEVELOP  EMULATOR 

• RUN  EMULATIONS 

• EVALUATE  RESULTS 

LOOP  PROTOCOLS 

• CONFIOURE  EMULATION  SYSTEM 

• DEVELOP  EMULATOR 

• RUN  EMULATIONS 

• EVALUATE  RESULTS 

BUS  PROTOCOLS 

• CONFIGURE  EMULATION  SYSTEM 

• DEVELOP  EMULATOR 

• RUN  EMULATIONS 

0 EVALUATE  RESULTS 


Figure  9.  Proposed  Schedule  for  Mechanism  Ehcperiments 


SECTION  4 


DDP  RATIONALE  STUDIES 


In  this  section,  we  present  plans  for  several  experiments  to  refine  DDP 
payoff  studies  within  BMD  environments.  Volume  II  of  this  document 
details  an  approach  to  payoff  decomposition  and  evaluation  built  on  the 
Hall-Hill'Warfield  approach  to  systems  engineering.  Here  we  review  the 
critical  issues  concerning  the  use  of  the  approach  to  design  DDP  subsystems 
within  BMD  systems  and  discuss  several  payo^  experiments  to  assist 
future  progress  along  these  lines. 

4. 1 CRITICAL  ISSUES  CONCERNING  DDP  RATIONALES 


The  major  ':ritical  issues  identified  during  the  study  of  DDP  rationales 
concerned  quantification  of  the  entries  in  the  means -ends  cross -interaction 
matrix.  We  noted  (Volume  II,  section  on  Further  Research)  the  pressing 
need  for  a specific  context  to  enable  evaluation  of  the  interactions.  The 
forced  payoff  evolution  produces  such  a context  and  is  thus  a prerequisite 
for  all  payoff  experiments. 

4.  2 EXPERIMENTS  CONCERNING  DDP  RATIONALES 

For  these  experiment  descriptions,  we  also  assume  that  the  preliminary 
system  design  and  forced  payoff  evolution  will  identify  needs  for  processors 
in  different  environments,  such  as  satellites,  missiles,  and  ground 
installations.  Elach  platform  forces  a different  set  of  constraints  on  the 


DDP  subsystem  designer  and  therefore  results  in  different  payoff 
characteristics. 

Some  cross -interaction  matrix  elements  can  be  determined  by  experimenta- 
tion. but  many  others  cannot,  either  because  the  experiment  would  be  too 
costly  (involving,  for  example,  a complete  DDP  system  design  to  obtain 
one  data  point)  or  because  we  do  not  know  how  to  quantify  the  desired 
attribute.  We  restrict  the  following  set  of  experiments  to  those  that  do 
not  have  glaring  deficiencies  in  these  areas. 

We  selected  cross -interaction  matrix  entries  for  experimentation  by  first 
choosing  payoffs  that  could  be  quantified  and  then  by  selecting  means 
provided  by  DDP.  We  then  chose  an  entry  where  we  expect  a strong 
positive  interaction  between  the  means  and  the  payoff.  The  chosen 
quantifiable  payoffs  were: 

• fault  detection  ease 

• reliability 

• fault  isolation  ease 

4. 2. 1 Fault  Detection  Ease  with  Small  Processors 


We  wish  to  determine  the  relationship  between  processor  size  and  the  ease 
or  difficulty  of  detecting  faults  in  the  processor.  Two  approaches  suggest 
themselves;  their  relative  usefulness  for  BMD  problems  can  be  determined 
based  on  whether  one  wishes  to  ask  about  special-purpose  processors  or 
not. 
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If  one  wants  to  know  only  about  general-purpose  processors,  then  one  can 
study  existing  processor  designs  to  determine  the  difficulty  in  fault 
detection;  no  experimentation  is  needed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  wants 
to  obtain  this  data  concerning  special-purpose  designs,  then  one  must 
experiment  by  designing  several  such  processors  of  varying  sizes.  This 
method  is  best  accomplished  by  picking  specific  BMD  functions  and 
assigning  designers  to  develop  architectures  for  those  functions.  It 
might  be  particularly  interesting  if  the  designers  are  asked  to  emphasize 
fault  detection  during  their  design  exercise. 

Once  we  have  a processor  design,  we  can  estimate  the  trade  between 
additional  hardware  for  fault  detection  and  the  length  of  test  sequences  to 
test  for  faults  in  the  processors.  Test  length  should  provide  an  adequate 
measure  of  detection  difficulty,  assuming  that  all  faults  can  indeed  be 
detected  within  the  test.  If  there  exist  faults  that  cannot  be  detected  by 
the  test,  a penalty  must  be  applied  to  the  test  length  measure.  The 
nature  of  this  penalty  has  not  been  studied. 

4.2.2  Extra  Gates  Improve  Reliability 

The  relationship  between  adding  extra  gates  and  improving  the  reliability 
is  similar  to  the  relationship  between  decreasing  processor  size  and 
improving  the  fault  detection  ease:  both  relationships  can  be  verified  either 
by  paper  studies  or  by  experiments  designed  to  produce  data  points  on 
trade-off  curves.  Any  experiment  to  measure  reliability  must  incorporate 
some  external  means  of  stressing  the  system  so  that  the  MTBF  is  reduced 
sufficiently  that  the  experiment  may  produce  statistically  significant 
results  in  reasonable  time. 
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In  this  particular  experiment,  designers  would  be  asked  to  add  gates  to 
existing  system  designs,  and  the  reliability  of  the  composite  system  would 
be  compared  with  the  reliability  of  the  original  system.  This  experiment 
would  increase  our  understanding  of  the  relation  between  reliability  and 
redundancy  and  also  develop  new  techniques  for  adding  redundancy  to 
improve  reliability. 

4. 3 SUMMARY 

Rationale  studies  require  much  further  research  and  development  before  we 
can  expect  to  refine  the  notions  sufficiently  that  meaningful  experiments 
can  be  specified.  The  preliminary  sketches  of  experiments  presented  in 
this  section  should  serve  as  a basis  for  refinements,  but  it  would  be 
premature  to  assign  priorities  and  schedules  to  these  proposals.  In  any 
event,  no  meaningful  rationale  experiment  seems  possible  before  FY  79. 
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SECTION  5 


► 


THROUGHPUT  SIMULATION  OF  A 
DISTRIBUTED  DATA  PROCESSING  SYSTEM 


In  this  section  we  describe  the  simulation  of  a distributed  data  processing 
system  by  means  of  Honeywell's  Generalized  Computer  System  Simulator 
to  determine  the  system's  throughput  efficiency.  The  Modular  Missile - 
Borne  Computer  (MMBC)  designed  at  Honeywell  Systems  and  Research 
Center  was  used  as  an  example  of  a logically -distributed  data  processing 
system  operating  in  a real-time  command  and  control  environment. 

The  experiment  was  performed  under  this  contract;  the  example  system 
was  selected  as  a handy,  well-understood  example  of  a DDP  system  in 
a BMD-type  environment. 

The  general  problem  is  to  compare  alternative  computer  architectures 
and  evaluate  them  in  an  objective,  quantitative  manner.  If  one  were  to 
evaluate  computer  architectures,  the  criteria  would  include  throughput 
efficiency,  reliability,  and  life  cycle  cost.  The  simulator  should  be 
useful  in  the  evaluation  of  throughput  efficiency. 

The  problem  which  has  been  addressed  thus  far  is  the  evaluation  of  a 
distributed  data  processing  system.  A single  architecture  has  been 
modelled.  Two  parameters  of  importance  to  the  designer  have  been 
varied  In  order  to  evaluate  and  refine  the  design. 
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5. 1 THE  SIMULATOR 

An  overview  of  the  simulator  is  presented  in  Figure  10.  The  hardware  is 
described  in  terms  of: 

• Processing  elements 

• I/O  devices 

• Memory  devices 

• Buses 
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The  software  is  described  in  terms  of  program  modules  with  an  execution 
time  or  a number  of  instructions  representative  of  the  system  which  is 
simulated.  The  connection  of  the  software  modules  may  be  a chain  of 
successors,  or  it  may  include  an  "OR"  branch  with  assigned  probabilities, 
or  it  may  include  an  "AND"  branch.  The  output  will  provide  the  basis 
for  comparative  evaluations  of  throughput,  bus  contention,  I/O  conflicts, 
and  storage  utilization.  The  capability  of  the  simulator  is  summarized 
in  Figure  11. 

The  generalized  computer  system  simulator  is  written  in  SIMSCRIPT  with 
FORTRAN  IV  I/O  routines  for  execution  on  the  Honeywell  6080  digital 
computer.  A detailed  descriptioa  of  the  current  version  of  the  simulator 
is  presented  in  a contract  report  by  Arnold  and  Schlicht.^^ 
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Figure  10.  Generalized  Computer  Systems  Simulator 


Figure  11.  Computer  Simulation  Capabilities 
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5.2  THE  DISTRIBUTED  DATA  PROCESSING  SYSTEM 

The  Modular  Missile-Borne  Computer  (MMBC)  is  intended  for  use  in  an 
advanced  exoatmospheric  interceptor.  An  overview  of  the  functional 
flow  for  the  mission  is  presented  in  Figure  12.  The  preprocessing  and 
bulk  filtering  functions  are  to  be  performed  by  an  array  of  microprocessors  j 

in  the  generic  or  baseline  system.  The  system  is  data  driven,  and  the 
data  rate  is  very  high.  The  peak  computational  load  is  estimated  to  be  on  | 

the  order  of  31  to  43  million  operations  (adds)  per  second.  The 

computational  load  has  been  estimated  and  presented  in  a contract  report  | 

20  ’ 

of  the  data  processing  requirements  for  MMBC. 

1 

A preliminary  architecture  for  the  MMBC  system  has  been  devised  by 
Dr,  R.G.  Arnold.  The  system  software  structure  is  presented  in 
Figure  13.  The  hardware  and  software  configuration  has  been  described  in 
a manner  suitable  for  input  to  the  Honeywell  Computer  System  Simulator  | 

(HCSS).  Six  processor  elements,  representing  only  part  of  what  is 

required  for  MMBC,  are  shown  in  Figure  14.  The  program  modules  which  | 

are  allocated  to  processing  element  1 (PE  1)  are  presented  in  Figure  15. 

Most  of  the  modules  are  executed  in  PE  1.  However,  module  14  represents  | 

the  data  file  monitor  which  is  executed  in  PE  3 and  stored  in  memory  device 
3 (MD  3).  The  data  file  monitor  also  appears  later  in  the  job  stream  as  | 

module  17.  Module  13  represents  the  free  space  table  monitor  which 
resides  in  MO  2.  Module  6 represents  the  column  table  monitor  which  | 

resides  in  MD  7.  The  common  memory  consists  of  memory  devices  7 
through  17.  The  software  module  configuration  is  similar  for  all  six  | 

processor  elements,  with  the  exceptims  noted  above. 
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Figure  12.  First  Subdivision  of  Preprocessing  and 
Bulk  Filtering  Processor  Functions 
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Figure  13,  Modular  Software  Structure — Proceaaors  1 through  6 


Figure  14.  Simulated  Hardware  Configuration 
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Figure  IS.  Program  Modules  for  Processing  Element  1 (Concluded) 


The  execution  time  of  each  module  in  PE  1 is  depicted  in  Figure  16.  It 
gives  a graphic  indication  of  the  computational  load  distribution  across  the 
modules.  Other  factors  complicate  this  simple  view.  The  priority  of  a 
module  influences  the  waiting  time  for  scheduling  and  the  wait  for  a bus.  All 
of  these  factors  influence  the  execution  of  a chain  of  program  modules. 

5 . 3 THE  SIMU  LA TIONS 

During  the  simulations,  two  system  parameters,  the  cycle  time  of  the 
common  memories,  and  the  data  file  monitor  overhead  were  varied  to 
determine  their  effects  on  the  system  response.  These  results  are 
covered  in  the  following  subsections. 

5.3.1  The  Influence  of  Memory  Cycle  Time 

The  common  memory  cycle  time  was  varied  to  evaluate  the  effect  on  the 
system.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  simulator  does  not  distinguish  between 
cycle  time  and  access  time.  The  effect  of  memory  cycle  time  on  processor 
element  utilization  is  presented  in  Figure  17.  The  utilizations  of  processing 
elements  4,  5.  and  6 range  between  the  utilizations  of  processing  elements  1 
and  2.  Processing  element  3 is  completely  utilized,  primarily  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  data  file  monitor. 

The  effect  of  common  memory  cycle  time  on  memory  device  utilization  is 
indicated  in  Figure  18.  Memory  device  17  is  the  most  thorou^ily  utilized. 

In  the  simulated  system,  the  last  memory  device  listed  for  common  memory 
is  allocated  first,  then  the  next  to  last,  and  so  on.  That  may  or  may  not 
correspond  to  an  actual  implementation.  Memory  device  number  three  is 
used  more  than  the  other  local  memories  due  to  the  presence  of  the  data 
file  monitor. 
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The  effect  of  common  memory  cycle  time  on  memory  bus  utilization  is 
presented  in  Figure  19.  Bus  1 has  the  most  traffic  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
connects  all  the  processor  elements  to  common  memory.  Bus  4 connects 
PE  3 with  its  local  memory,  MD  3. 

The  effect  of  common  memory  cycle  time  on  system  throughput  is 
indicated  in  Figure  20.  Module  15  has  been  selected  as  a useful  Indicator 
due  to  its  position  within  the  software  configuration  (see  Figure  15). 

The  trend  is  as  expected:  as  ''ommon  memory  cycle  time  increases, 
throughput  decreases.  The  oscillation  about  the  trend  line  is  due  to  the 
module  getting  in  and  out  of  synchronization  with  the  memory  cycle. 

Although  we  know  the  hardware  devices  are  used  less  and  the  throughput 
declines  with  increasing  memory  cycle  time,  we  cannot  yet  say  how  much 
the  system  slows  down.  In  order  to  obtain  a quantitative  evaluation  of 
the  effect  of  memory  cycle  time  on  system  response  time,  a mean  path 
execution  time  from  module  3 through  module  1 5 has  been  calculated. 

The  active  time  of  each  module  was  used  in  order  to  include  the  time  spent 
waiting  for  scheduling  or  for  a memory  bus.  A weighted  average  was  used 
for  each  of  the  two  " OR"  branches.  Module  1 was  not  included  since  it 
was  used  only  to  start  the  process  and  establish  the  iteration  rate.  The 
mean  path  execution  time  is  presented  as  a function  of  common  memory 
cycle  time  in  Figure  21.  As  the  memory  cycle  time  increases  from  100  to 
800  nanoseconds,  the  mean  path  execution  time  increases  from  ISO  to  530 
microseconds. 

The  effect  of  common  memory  cycle  time  on  bus  waiting  time,  for  module 
15,  is  presented  in  Figure  22. 
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Figure  21.  The  Effect  of  Common  Memory  Cycle  Time 
on  System  Response  Time 


5.3.2  The  Influence  of  Data  File  Monitor  Overhead 


The  data  file  monitor  can  be  regarded  as  representing  the  overhead  of  the 
distributed  data  processing  system.  The  data  file  monitor  performs  a 
gatekeeping  function.  It  assures  one-at-a-time  access  to  the  large  (600 
to  1200  K words)  file  of  potential  target  signatures.  That  overhead  can  be 
varied  as  a parameter  by  varying  the  number  of  instructions  in  the  program 
modules  which  represent  the  data  file  monitor.  The  effect  of  data  file 
monitor  overhead  on  processor  element  utilization  is  presented  in 
Figure  23.  As  the  number  of  instructions  increases,  the  use  of  PE  3 
saturates.  The  other  processor  elements  are  used  less  because,  as  we 
shall  see  later,  the  whole  system  is  slowed  down. 

The  effect  of  data  file  monitor  overhead  on  memory  device  utilization  is 
presented  in  Figure  24.  As  the  number  of  instructions  increases,  the  use 
of  MD  3 increases.  However,  the  use  of  all  the  other  memory  devices 
declines  because  the  system  slows  down. 

The  effect  of  data  file  monitor  overhead  on  memory  bus  utilization  is 
presented  in  Figure  25.  Bus  4,  which  connects  PE  3 with  MD  3,  is  used 
more  as  the  number  of  instructions  increases.  The  other  buses  are  used 
less,  again  because  the  system  slows  down. 

The  effect  of  the  data  file  monitor  overhead  on  the  system  throughput  is 
indicated  in  Figure  26.  Since  all  of  the  cases  were  evaluated  after  ten 
milliseconds  of  simulated  time,  the  number  of  completions  of  a module  will 
give  an  indication  of  the  trend.  Module  15  is  plotted  since  it  is 
immediately  down  stream  of  the  first  use  of  the  data  file  monitor.  The 
decrease  in  throughput  with  increased  overhead  is  apparent. 
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NUMBER  OF  INSTRUCTIONS  IN  DATA  FILE  MONITOR 

Figure  24.  The  Effect  of  Data  File  Monitor  Overhead 
on  Memwy  Device  Utilization 
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NUMBER  OF  INSTRUCTIONS  IN  DATA  FILE  MONITOR 


Figure  25. 


The  Effect  of  Data  File  Monitor  Overhead 
on  Memory  Bus  Utilization 


In  order  to  obtain  a quantitative  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  data  file  monitor 
overhead  on  system  response  time,  a mean  path  execution  time  from 
module  3 through  module  15  was  calculated.  The  mean  path  execution 
time  is  presented  as  a function  of  the  number  of  instructions  in  the  data  file 
monitor,  in  Figure  27.  As  the  number  of  instructions  increases  from  10 
to  50,  the  mean  path  execution  time  increases  from  130  to  190  microseconds. 
This  gives  an  indication  of  how  much  the  system  slows  down. 

5. 4 SUMMARY 

It  is  possible  to  gain  some  useful  insight  from  the  simulator.  However, 
the  preparation  of  input  can  be  an  elaborate  process.  A great  deal  of 
effort  was  expended  on  MMBC  in  order  to  describe  the  functions  required 
of  the  computer  for  the  mission,  a careful  examination  of  algorithms  was 
undertaken  in  order  to  estimate  the  computational  loading,  an  architecture 
was  designed,  and  finally  the  information  was  mapped  into  the  format 
required  by  the  simulator.  Because  of  H6080  memory  requirements,  we 
simulated  only  six  of  18  microprocessors  for  MMBC.  Two  hundred  and 
ten  software  modules  were  used  for  the  six  PE  version.  The  cost  of 
running  a case  in  daytime  would  range  from  $25  to  $100.  Of  course,  that 
would  be  cheap  when  compared  to  using  trial -and -err  or  hardware 
experiments  for  design. 

This  experience  elicited  the  following  suggestions  for  modifications  to  the 
simulator: 

1)  The  inclusion  of  a queueing  module  for  the  explicit  representa- 
tion of  a queue. 
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2)  More  flexible  selection  of  a memory  device  for  writing  in 
common  memory  (random  or  round -robin). 

3)  System  conversion  for  use  on  the  CDC  7600  at  the  ARC. 

4)  Correction  of  the  automatic  memory  allocation  algorithm. 

5)  Provision  for  an  indication  of  system  response  time,  such 
as  the  mean  path  execution  time  and  the  variance  (or 
standard  deviaticxi).  We  were  surprised  to  learn  that  this 
capability  was  not  already  in  the  simulator. 
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It  would  also  be  convenient  for  the  user  if  an  explicit  numbering  of  the 
modules  (rows  in  MCHAN)  were  included.  If  multiple  copies  of  the  input 
array  are  employed  in  the  current  system,  then  one  may  be  able  to  reduce 
the  memory  requirements  by  reprogramming. 


The  simulator  can  be  used  to  evaluate  alternative  computer  architectures. 
It  is  a flexible  facility  that  allows  designers  to  specify  both  hardware  and 
software  architectures,  and  the  mapping  of  the  software  functionality  onto 
the  hardware  modules.  It  should  be  used  to  evaluate  OOP  architectures 
proposed  for  BMO  systems. 
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SECTION  6 


PLANS  FOR  EXPERIMENTAL  FACILITIES 


Many  proposed  experiments  require  data  processing  systems.  Some 
experiments  use  data  processing  to  simulate  designs,  in  which  case  any 
general-purpose  system  supporting  a convenient  simulation  language  will  be 
adequate.  Other  experiments  use  emulations  or  very  complex  simulaticxis 
combined  with  emulations,  in  which  case  a specially-configured  DDP 
emulation  facility  is  needed. 

In  Subsection  6. 1,  we  discuss  first  the  requirements  for  an  emulation/ 
prototype  facility  and  propose  a specific  configuration  that  could  be  added,  to 
the  ARC  facility  in  Huntsville,  Systems  Development  Corporation  has 
independently  proposed  a configuration  for  the  ARC;  in  Subsection  6.  2,  we 
summarize  their  configuration  and  present  some  reactions  to  that  design. 

6. 1 FACILITY  PROPOSAL  BY  HONEYWELL 

Our  facility  proposal  covers  both  hardware  (Subsection  6. 1. 1)  and  software 
needed  (Subsection  6. 1. 2)  to  support  the  machine-based  experiments. 
Mechanism  experiments  generally  require  simulating  or  emulating  DDP 
architectures,  or  architectural  subsystems  measuring  their  performance. 

The  literature  describes  numerous  simulation /emulation  based  attempts  to 
resolve  many  of  these  same  issues.  It  is  clear  that  this  approach,  when 
implemented  on  a large-scale,  general-purpose  computer,  is  both  difficult 
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and  expensive.  DDP  systems  are  often  asynchronous  collections  of 
independent  modules  competing  for  the  system  resources.  Thus,  a 
simulation  must  provide  a fine  time  base  granularity  so  that  the  effects  of 
module  interdependence  (as  they  contend  for  system  resources)  can  be 
measured  adequately.  As  the  detail  and  fidelity  of  the  experiments 
increases,  the  system  requirements  increase  dramatically. 

As  a result  of  these  considerations  and  the  analyses  performed  (xi  other 
21 

BMD  contracts,  it  is  clear  that  for  a practical  DDP  architectural 
experiment  to  be  feasible,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  experimental 
facility  to  resemble  the  logical  and  physical  structure  of  the  target 
architecture.  Since  a wide  variety  of  architectures  is  being  postulated, 
the  experiment  host  must  be  very  general  and  flexible.  In  addition,  the 
experiment  host  must  be  capable  of  sufficiently  hi^  performance  in  such 
a manner  that  the  entire  experiment  can  be  run  to  completion  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time.  In  any  case,  this  time  period  must  be  well 
within  the  expected  MTBF  of  the  total  system. 
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6.1.1  Hardware  Requirements 

The  folloMTlng  equipment  is  sufficient  to  perform  the  suggested  experiments. 
We  assume  that  ARC'S  CDC  7600  is  available;  we  plan  to  make  maximum 
practical  use  of  this  existing  system.  The  most  significant  role  for  this 
system  will  be  statistical  data  reduction  and  reasonable  presentation  of  the 
experimental  results. 
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The  minimum  additional  hardware  required  in  the  ARC  is: 

• a set  of  small  identical  general  purpose  processors 
(csdled  the  " small  computers"  in  this  document), 

• an  adequate  amount  of  local  memory  associated  with  each 
small  processor, 

• a single  processor  augmented  with  a sufficient  quantity  of 
additional  resources  to  support  extensive  software 
development  for  all  small  processors  (called  the  "medium 
computer"  in  this  document), 

• several  (block-transfer -oriented)  mass  storage  devices, 

• a set  of  terminal  I/O  devices, 

• versatile  computer-to-computer  inter ccxinection  structimes, 
i,e. , DMA  channels 

modems  and  controllers 
CDC  7600  interface,  and 

• performance  analyzer/ monitor  equipment. 

A discussion  of  their  individual  characteristics,  uses,  and  an  example 
meeting  all  the  explicit  and  subjective  system  requirements  are  presented 
in  the  following  subsections.  The  examples  should  ftirther  clarity  the 
system  needs.  The  actual  hardware  must  meet  or  exceed  the  capability 
of  the  examples  in  all  respects. 
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6. 1.1.1  Small  Processors- -A  set  of  identical,  small,  general-purpose 
processors  is  required  to  efficiently  emulate  several  concurrent 
asynchronous  tasks.  An  adequate  number  of  processors --at  least  four-- 
will  be  needed  to  demcnstrate  that  a DDP  system  can  functicm  in  nontrivial, 
nondegenerate  cases.  These  processors  should  be  identical  to  avoid  any 
duplicaticm  of  siQ>port  equipment  and  software  development  tools.  A small 
mini/micro  computer  would  be  adequate.  Word  lengths  may  be  as  smsdl 
as  16  bits  if  multiple  precision  arithmetic  is  available. 

Adequate  processor  throughput  will  be  approximately  200K  ops;  the  DEC 
PDPll/03,  for  example,  seems  to  be  an  adequate  processor. 

6. 1. 1.  2 Memory- -Central  memory  sufficient  to  avoid  program  swapping 
should  be  associated  with  each  small  computer.  The  PDPll/03  normally 
includes  4K  words  RAM  to  which  should  be  added  a 16K  RAM  increment  for 
a total  of  20K  words. 

6. 1. 1. 3 Medium  Processor--The  medium  processor  will  be  used  for 
developing  software  for  the  small  processors,  supervising  the  experiment, 
communicating  with  the  CDC  7600,  and  for  controlling  communications 
among  the  small  processors  (see  Subsection  6. 1. 1.  6).  The  software  develop' 
ment  function  demands  the  most  hardware  support. 

To  support  editors,  file  management,  and  human  users,  moderate  process- 
ing speed  should  be  coupled  with  a line  printer,  a medium -speed  terminal, 
and  some  mass  storage.  Our  estimates  show  that  a system  with  3 2K 
words  of  central  memory,  five  million  words  of  disc,  and  a 300  LPM  line 
printer  would  be  adeqiiate. 
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The  medium  processor  should  be  software  compatible  with  the  small 
processors  to  obviate  the  need  for  cross-assemblers.  Furthermore,  DMA 
access  from  the  medium  processor  to  the  small  processors  will  facilitate 
loading  code  and  data  into  the  small  processors;  this  facility  can  also  be 
used  to  manage  communications  (see  Subsection  6. 1. 1.  6). 

As  an  example,  suppose  that  PDP-11  processors  are  used;  then  the 
following  configuration  would  be  adequate: 

• PDPll/34  processor 

• 32K  words  RAM 

• LA36  Decwriter  II  30  cps  terminal 

• Memory  management  option 

• RK11/RK05  Disk  System  (5M  words  storage  on  Une) 

• Real-time  clock 

• 300  LPM  line  printer 

• DMA  ports  to  all  small  processors 

• Port  to  7600  PP 

6. 1. 1. 4 Mass  Storage --Hardware  to  support  distributed  data  bases  must 
be  included  in  the  experimental  facility  to  assist  experiments  studying  data 
base  management  in  distributed  systems  (see  Subsection  3. 2. 1).  Each  small 
computer  should  have  a small  mass  storage  device,  such  as  a floppy  disk 
system.  For  example,  with  a DEC  PDP  11  system,  the  RXVll  dual  floppy 
drive  providing  512K  bytes  of  storage  should  be  adequate. 
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6. 1. 1.  5 Terminals  - - Simple,  irrefutable  demons  trati<Mis  of  interprocessor 
interactions  can  use  terminals  attached  to  each  of  the  small  computers. 
Modern  terminals  with  a speed  of  at  least  30  cps  would  be  sufficient;  CRT 
displays  are  especially  attractive.  Furthermore,  if  each  small  computer 
had  such  a terminal,  it  could  be  used  by  itself  to  perform  useful  work  and 
to  debug  experiment  software, 

6. 1. 1.  6 Interprocess  or  Communications  Equipment- -The  interconnection 
facility  providing  communications  among  a collection  of  computers  is  the 
heart  of  any  DDP  system.  The  experiments  being  developed  under  this 
contract  require  a wide  variety  of  interconnections.  DMA  channels  between 
each  of  the  small  computers  and  the  medium  computer  running  the  software 
development  system  will  provide  the  means  of  transferring  software  to 
each  computer  and  will  also  provide  an  interconnection  that  is  versatile 
enough  for  many  applications. 

Communications  paths  among  the  small  computers  can  be  emulated  using 
the  DMA  paths  through  the  medium  computer,  but  direct  communications 
would  be  more  graphic,  would  provide  more  realistic  emulation,  and 
would  be  easier  to  interface  to.  Therefore,  we  propose  that  each  small 
computer  have  at  least  two  communications  interfaces.  The  maximum 
flexibility  would  be  provided  if  these  interfaces  could  be  interconnected 
directly  or  throu^  buses. 

The  configuration  in  Figure  28,  based  on  POP-11  equipment,  illustrates 
the  use  of  DMA  devices  to  communicate  with  the  medium  computer.  This 
interconnection  scheme  has  an  advantage  in  that  transfers  can  take  place 
among  LSI-ll's  independent  of  the  PDPll/34.  This  system  could  implement 
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a general  bus  structure  and  protocol  at  a transfer  rate  of  about  250K  words/ 
second.  The  structure  and  protocols  of  other  interconnection  schemes 
could  be  implemented  by  having  the  PDPll/34  take  control  of  every  trans- 
fer. passing  data  among  computers  according  to  the  program  information 
available  to  it.  Thus,  the  system  could  mimic  loops,  stars,  buses,  etc. 
Transfers  along  " nonexistent"  simulated  links  would  be  prevented  by  the 
PDPll/34's  software. 

A severe  data  rate  penalty  must  be  paid  when  interaction  with  the  medium 
computer  is  required  to  mimic  ncmexistent  interconnection  structures. 
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Because  these  structures  are  important  in  DDP  experiments  and  because  we 
must  maintain  reasonable  real-time  ratios,  additional  capability  must  be 
included  to  explicitly  connect  the  small  computers  to  each  other.  High 
bandwidth  interconnecticms  can  be  provided  through  the  bus  interface 
communications.  However,  geographically  distributed  systems  may  have 
low  bandwidth  interconnections  that  could  be  emulated  through  asynchronous 
serial  communications  adapters  and  modems.  These  devices  will  allow 
connections  among  the  small  computers  and  to  outside  facilities  such  as 
ARPANET;  they  are  not  shown  in  Figure  28  to  simplify  the  presentation. 

Interconnection  hardware  must  connect  the  experiment  to  the  CDC  7600 
system.  It  is  our  understanding  that  a PPU  port  will  be  used  to  connect 
with  the  7600.  This  will  require  a DMA  channel  to  the  medium  computer 
and  a channel-to-channel  adapter.  For  those  experiments  requiring  a 
large  communication  bandwidth  to  the  CDC  7600  (either  simulating  stimuli 
or  gathering  performance  monitoring  data),  each  small  computer  may 
require  a data  channel  to  the  7600,  as  shown  in  Figure  28. 
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: I 6. 1.1.7  Performance  Analyzera/ Performance  Monitors-- Hardware 

I probes  for  performance  monitoring  may  be  required  to  eliminate  any 

perturbations  that  might  be  caused  by  other  measuiing  mechanisms.  It 
appears  that  the  DMA  communication  from  the  medium  computer  to  the 
small  computers  will  be  sufficient  for  performance  monitoring  when  the 
medium  computer  is  not  needed  to  emulate  nonexistent  interprocessor 
communication  structures.  Thus,  hardware  probes  may  be  necessary 
when  the  medium  computer  plays  an  active  role  in  the  experiment. 

i 

‘ \ 

j 6,1.2  Software  Requirements 

Sksftware  for  the  experimental  facility  must  support  both  the  performance 

\ of  the  experiment  and  the  collection  of  the  experimental  results. 

Different  software  will  be  required  for  the  different  classes  of  processors 
within  the  system.  This  document  will  summarize  the  support  software 
needed  for  each  processor  class;  software  specific  to  each  experiment 
must  be  developed  with  the  experiment.  Some  of  this  specific  software 
has  been  discussed  in  previous  sections  where  the  experiments  are 
described. 


Details  (rf  the  software  module  interfaces  remain  to  be  defined  in  future 
development  studies;  these  details  must  be  developed  after  the  hardware 
configuration  is  selected  so  that  field  sizes  can  be  determined. 

6. 1. 2. 1 Small  Processor  Software --Most  of  the  code  executed  on  the  small 
processors  is  q>ecific  to  individual  experiments.  Three  classes  of 
support  software  will  be  needed: 
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Communications  interface  drivers 


• Communications  network  drivers 

• Mass  memory  drivers 

6. 1. 2. 1. 1 Communications  Interface  Drivers --The  communications 
interface  drivers  will  support  the  details  required  to  initiate  and  monitor 
message  transmissions  between  smsdl  processors.  These  software 
modules  provide  details  necessary  to  initiate  transfers,  but  they  do  not 
perform  routing  functions  (see  Subsection  6. 1. 2. 1.  2).  Separate  modules 
must  support  the  serial  asjmchronous  interfaces  and  the  bus  system  inter- 
connecting the  small  processors. 

6. 1.  2. 1.  2 Communications  Network  Drivers --The  communications 
networks  interconnecting  distributed  processors  will  be  the  subject  of  some 
experiments  (see  Subsection  3.  2. 4 and  3. 2.  5).  Other  experiments  not 
directly  studying  this  ftinctioo  will  require  communications  support.  The 
software  driving  these  communications  links  should  accept  message 
transmission  requests,  including  destination  processor  number  and  the 
message  to  be  transmitted.  They  will  establish  a status  word  that  may  be 
queried  by  the  experiment  software  to  determine  whether  the  message  has 
been  received  and  acknowledged.  The  module  will  automatically  retry 
transmission  a number  of  times  diat  may  be  controlled  by  the  experiment 
software.  (No  retries  shall  be  an  allowed  possibility. ) 

Furthermore,  the  communications  drivers  will  include  facilities  to  collect 
timiof  data  as  needed.  This  requirement  needs  further  study.  The 
intention  is  to  measure  communications  overhead  so  that  any  overhead  that 


is  a consequence  of  a particular  interconnection  scheme  can  be  factored 
from  the  experimental  data  if  the  purpose  of  the  experiment  is  to  measure 
other  aspects  of  system  performance. 

Tables  accessed  by  the  communications  network  drivers  shall  define  the 
interconnection  topology;  the  drivers  will  use  these  tables  to  route  messages 
through  the  system.  Optimum  routing  is  not  required. 

6. 1. 2. 1. 3 Mass  Memory  Drivers- -The  mass  memory  driver  must 
provide  minimal  facilities  to  allow  the  mass  memory  to  be  viewed  as  a file 
system.  Access  control  and  protection  need  not  be  provided,  however,  as 
these  functions  will  be  stibject  to  experimentation  (see  Subsection  3.  2. 1). 
Variable  file  sizes  will  be  supported  by  this  software. 

6. 1. 2. 2 Medium  Processor  Software--The  medium  processor  supports 
software  development  for  the  small  processors  (and  for  itself),  experiment 
functioning,  and  experiment  result  monitoring.  Generic  software  for 
each  of  these  functions  should  support  the  experiment  facility. 

6.1.2. 2.1  Software  Development  Aids — The  medium  processor  will 
provide  standard  software  development  aids  including  compilers,  assemblers, 
editors,  and  a file  system.  If  the  small  processors  are  compatible  with 
the  medium  processor,  the  software  development  system  provided  by  the 
hardware  vendor  should  be  sufficient.  If.  however,  the  small  processors 
are  not  compatible,  cross-assemblers  and  cross-compilers  may  have  to  be 
developed.  We  hope  that  almost  all  experiment -dependent  programming 
can  use  a hi|^-level  language.  The  execution  efficiency  is  not  paramount; 
fhst  development  times  are  much  more  linportant  for  performing  many 
experiments  In  a short  period  of  time. 


Nonstandard  software  to  copy  the  code  into  the  small  computers  via  DMA 
access  to  those  machines  will  be  required.  These  programs  should  allow 
the  develc^ment  engineer  to  specify  which  code  is  to  be  loaded  into  which 
machine.  Usually,  the  same  code  will  be  loaded  into  each  small  processor 
with  individual  parameters  loaded  as  data. 


6. 1. 2. 2.  2 Ehcperiment  Aids --One  set  of  software  modules  will  be 
required  to  support  the  interprocessor  communication  among  the  small 
processors  if  the  medium  processor  must  become  involved  in  such  trans- 
actions (see  Subsection  6. 1. 1.  6).  If*  however,  the  small  processors  handle 
their  own  intercommunication  (as  described  in  Subsection  6. 1.  2. 1.  2),  this 
medium  processor  software  is  not  required. 


Another  set  of  software  modules  will  be  required  for  real-time  performance 
monitoring  during  the  experiment. 


Communications  Software 

This  software,  requited  if  the  small  processors  are  interconnected 
only  through  the  medium  processor  (see  Subsection  6. 1. 1.  6),  performs 
message  switching  functions  to  emulate  arbitraz*y  interconnections 
of  the  small  processors.  Tables  describing  the  actual  inter- 
connections and  the  desired  interconnections  would  be  consulted 
to  determine  how  to  transmit  each  message. 


Tbs  me<bum  processor  will  monitor  the  performance  of  the 
experimental  system  by  examining  the  status  of  small  processors 
as  necessary.  All  experiment -dependent  software  executing  in  the 


small  processors  will  maintain,  in  common  memory  locations, 
all  status  information  required  for  performance  monitoring. 

The  medium  processor  shall  examine  these  status  words  according 
to  a predetermined  (table -driven)  scheme. 

This  software  design  must  be  coordinated  with  the  design  of  the 
data  reduction  software  for  the  7600.  The  medium  processor 
may  have  sufficient  capacity  to  compute  simple  performance 
statistics  before  relaying  them  to  the  7600.  This  interface  has 
not  been  studied  in  detail. 

6. 1 . 2.  2.  3 Interface  to  the  CPC  7600- -The  CDC  7600  interface 
software  that  runs  in  the  medium  processor  shall  coordinate  the  communica- 
tions between  the  medium  processor  and  the  CDC  7600.  The  CDC  7600  . 
controls  this  communication  since  it  exercises  DMA  access  to  the  medium 
processor.  The  interface  software  in  the  medium  processor  must  leave 
control  messages  for  the  CDC  7600  in  predetermined  locations  where  the 
7600  will  ftnd  them. 

The  7600  also  provides  Inputs  to  the  experiment  from  the  SETS  system. 
These  inputs  are  collected  by  the  medium  processor  and  disseminated  (in 
an  experiment -dependent  manner)  to  the  small  processors  if  appropriate. 
Message  dissemination  is  not  a function  of  the  standard  interface  software. 

6. 1.  2. 3 Software  for  the  CDC  7600- -The  CDC  7600  not  only  collects, 
processes,  and  presents  experiment  performance  data,  but  it  also  sends 
signals  from  dm  SETS  system  to  the  experiment  hardware.  All  of  this 
information  must  pass  through  the  same  7600PP -medium  processor  DMA 
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channel.  The  7600PP  must  have  software  modules  that  monitor  these 
messages,  using  control  blocks  placed  in  the  medium  processor's  memory. 
Three  classes  of  software  are  required: 

1.  SETS  interface  software 

2.  Medium  processtn*  interface  software 

3.  Statistics  reduction  and  presentation  software 
Further  definition  is  required  in  each  class. 

6.  2 RESPONSE  TO  FACILITY  PROPOSAL  BY  SDC 

We  first  summarize  the  SDC  proposal  (in  Subsection  6. 2. 1)  to  provide 
context  for  our  response  (in  Subsection  6.  2.  2). 

6.2.1  Facility  Proposal  by  SDC 

Figure  29  shows  a hardware  configuration  pr closed  by  System  Development 
22 

Corporation  to  be  added  to  the  ARC  system  in  support  of  DDP  experiments. 
Since  no  suggestions  for  suj^ort  software  to  aid  these  experiments  have 
been  received  by  Honeywell,  we  have  evaluated  the  hardware  configuration 
alone. 

6.2.2  Honeywell  Response  to  SDC  Facility  Proposal 

Generally,  Honesrwell  feels  that  the  proposed  facility  would  be  adequate  to 
support  the  experiments  described  in  this  document.  However,  we  do 
think  that  the  system  includes  many  capabilities  and  features  that  we  would 
not  need  or  use  to  perform  experiments.  There  is  one  configuration 
deficiency. 


Testbed  Configuration 
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APPENDIX  A 


DP  DESIGN  REQUIREMENTS  STUDIES* 


In  this  section  several  designer  experiments  are  discussed  that  will  address 
critical  issues  concerning  data  processing  design  techniques. 

A.  1 EMPIRICALLY-BASED  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 

The  following  aspects  of  experimental  design,  as  concerned  with  BMD 
ODP  design  technology  research,  should  be  experimentally  exaunined: 

• Specification  of  experiment  goals  and  requirements 

• Selection  of  the  test  object  (the  object  to  bo  designed  during 
the  experiment) 

• Specification  and  control  of  the  test  object  requirements 

• Control  of  experiment 

• Selection  and  interrogation  of  experimenters 

• Evaluation  of  resulting  designs 

• Evaluation  of  the  design  technology 

• Characterization  of  test  objects  and  experimenters  for 
generalization  of  results  for  other  applications 

• Identification  of  experiment  complexity  limitations  and 
supporting  tool  requirements 


■^This  appendix  was  prepared  by  General  Research  Corporation. 
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The  studies  should  include  design  of  associated  questionnaires  for  collection 
of  design  experience  data  from  experimenters. 

A.  2 ANALYTIC  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 

To  support  the  "pilot"  experiments  above  and  future  research  aspects  of 
experimental  design  theory  requires  analytic  study.  The  aspects  are 
expected  to  involve  derivation  of  formalisms  for  defining  and  analyzing 
design  parameters  (or  attributes),  and  derivation  of  " merit"  function(s) 
to  quantitatively  evaluate  designs  (especially  designs  accommodating 
multiple  requirements). 

A phase  of  experimental  study  is  now  appropriate  for  verifying  results  and 
extending  understandings  of  design  requirements.  In  this  section,  we 
consequently  define  a series  of  design  technology  experiments  which  are 
planned  to  satisfy  near  term  research  requirements. 

The  first  experiment  will  involve  a single  designer  working  on  a single 
test  object.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  desl^  phase,  the  designer  will  be 
interrogated,  as  discussed  above,  as  to  the  value  of  the  design  abstrac- 
tions and  the  format  in  which  they  are  organized.  The  result  of  this 
interrogation  will  govern  the  design  of  a questionnaire  to  be  used  in  later 
multi -designer  experiments. 
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If  problems  arise  with  the  abstractions  or  format,  modifications  will  be 

made  before  proceeding.  If  the  modifications  are  major,  the  first 

experiment  will  be  rerun  with  a different  test  object.  If  no  or  only  minor 

modifications  are  necessary,  an  experiment  will  be  conducted  with 

multiple  designers  working  on  a single  test  object.  For  this  experiment  to 

be  successful,  care  must  be  taken  to  present  a common  set  of  clear, 

complete,  and  consistent  specifications  to  all  designers  (Volume  IV  of  this 
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document  and  Gouda,  etal. ).  Again,  if  the  results  of  the  experiment 
indicate  that  modifications  in  the  abstractions  are  necessary,  they  will  be 
made  at  this  time. 

The  first  two  experiments  will  be  evaluated  using  (mly  qualitative 
measures.  The  measures  will  be  primarily  user -derived  by  means  of 
the  questionnaire,  but  might  include  some  product-derived  measures  as 
well.  Product -derived  measures  are  most  useful  when  there  is  a control 
group  for  comparison  purposes.  However,  design  consistency  can  be 
checked  by  examination  of  the  product  by  an  independent  designer(s). 

No  cooiTol  group  was  included  in  these  first  experiments  since  the 
primary  purpose  is  to  shake  down  the  design  theory  formulation  and  the 
experimental  procedures,  especially  the  questionnaire  and  the  identification 
of  appropriate  qualitative  measures.  It  seems  appropriate  that  a control 
group  which  does  not  use  these  design  procedures  should  be  included  in 
the  next  phase  of  experimentation. 


a)  User -Derived  Measures — These  measures  tend  to  be 


comparative  and  subjective  in  nature  ("A  is  better  than 
B,  but  I prefer  C to  either. " ).  The  results  may  be  quite 
variable  from  designer  to  designer  and  are  probably 
affected  by  differences  in  designer  qualificati(»s. 
However,  despite  these  weaknesses,  these  measures 
are  reasonably  easy  to  design  and  are  probably  more 
consistent  than  are  simple  objective  evaluation  models. 
An  overly  simple  objective  model  may  well  give  the 
wrong  answer,  whereas  a subjective  measure  would  be 
more  likely  to  give  inconclusive  results  than  a wrong 
answer. 

Such  measures  are  obtained  by  means  of  interrogation 
and  use  of  questionnaires.  The  questionnaires  may 
Include  both  structures  (rank  ordering  of  alternatives) 
and  unstructured  (free  form  comments)  portions.  The 
development  of  an  appropriate  questionnaire  requires 
considerable  experimental  desi^  effort  to  formulate  and 
evaluate  the  set  of  questions.  A probable  progression  is 
from  free  form  interrogation  to  a prototype  questionnaire 
which  is  tested  on  a subset  of  subjects  and/or  test 
objects  folioiwed  by  design  of  a final  questionnaire. 
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b)  Product -Derived  Measures — Two  kinds  of  measurements 
can  be  made  of  the  design  product:  subjective  and 
objective^  The  former  involves  evaluation  of  the  design 
by  a person(s)  other  than  the  designer  and  would  result 
in  rank  ordering  of  designs  and  other  qualitative  judgments. 
Such  an  evaluation  shares  most  of  the  advantages  and  dis* 
advantages  of  the  user  derived  measures. 

Objective  measures  of  the  product  require  development  of 
evaluation  models  which  quantify  performance  with 
respect  to  the  design  requirements  vectors.  Given  such 

measures  of  the  " -ilities,  " it  is  still  necessary  to 

a 

provide  means  of  comparing  admissible  designs  to  decide 
which  is  best.  This  implies  that  a total  " cost  function" 
needs  to  be  developed  which  integrates  the  various 
requirements  into  a single  measure.  All  of  these  steps 
will  require  significant  effort.  Hence,  the  first  experiments 
will  have  to  be  evaluated  subjectively,  concurrently  with 
the  development  of  objective  models. 


An  admissible  design  is  one  which  is  not  dominated  by  aiqr  other  desi  gn. 
that  is.  compared  to  any  other  design,  the  admissible  one  is  better  in 
some  areas  and  worse  in  others. 
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3.  Application  of  Design  Technology 

As  discussed  above,  the  first  step  in  the  proposed  plan  is 
to  select  a design  test  object  from  the  space  of  existing 
or  proposed  BMD  tasks.  Next,  that  system  must  be 
described  in  terms  of  functions,  data  abstractions,  and 
predicates.  This  requires  definition  of  the  interrelation- 
ships and  interface  rules  between  the  quantities  and 
involves: 

a.  Construction  of  a Data  Flow  Graph,  expressing  the 
use  and  production  of  data  by  functions  and  the  use 
of  data  to  establish  conditions. 

b.  Construction  of  a Precedence  Graph,  expressing 
the  (partial)  ordering  between  functions,  in  terms 
of  their  starting  and  finishing  events  only  (if  this 
detail  is  not  sufficient,  it  implies  that  the  functions 
should  be  refined  into  smaller  units). 

c.  Descriptioo,  in  narrative  form,  of  the  intended  use, 
restrictions,  priorities,  conflicts,  objectives, 
goals,  etc.  of  these  quantities. 

At  this  point,  it  is  first  possible  to  address  the  above  goals 
for  the  design  process,  namely,  feasibility,  completeness, 
convenience,  and  utility.  It  is  also  appropriate  to  examine 
the  problems  caused  by  the  lack  of  uniqueness  of  the 
apecifieation  process.  What  is  the  effect  of  defining  a 
different  set  of  fUncttons,  i.  e. , a different  groining  of 
subfunctions?  How  and  why  does  one  do  functional 
refinement? 
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The  next  step  is  to  map  this  specification  data  into: 

a.  Abstract  Processes 

These  basic  units  of  parallelism  in  our  specification 
format  are  composed  of  functions  which  execute  serially 
at  the  current  level  of  abstraction  (but  may  have  internal 
concurrency  which  can  be  exploited  at  implementation 
time). 

b.  Abstract  Classes 

These  data  abstractions,  dedicated  to  a single  process, 
can  be  used  by  aiqr  (hnction  of  the  host  process. 

Performing  this  mailing  requires  specification  of  the 
operations  iq>on  the  data,  the  legal  ordering  of  operations, 
and  the  semantics  of  these  operations,  including  the 
intent,  access  rights,  etc. 

c.  Abstract  Monitors 

These  data  abstractioas  are  shared  by  processes  and  can 
be  used  by  any  of  the  processes  sharing  it.  They  enforce 
mutually  exclusive  operations  and  require  speciftcation 
of  the  ordering  with  respect  to  components  sharing  it. 
the  semantics  of  operation  including  intent,  access  rights, 
nature  of  scheduling,  etc. . and  the  scheduling  of  processes 
sharing  it. 

The  form  for  specifying  the  interrelationships  and  interface 
rules  for  these  data  abstractions  is  not  well  established  at 
tttis  time,  and  will  he  the  subject  of  further  investigation  as 
the  experiment  progresses. 
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4.  Evaluation  and  Iteration 

To  apply  the  design  technology  the  designer  has  to  take  a 
number  of  creative,  or  " engineering  judgment,  " steps.  For 
example,  the  designer  must  identify  potential  parallelism 
between  functions  and  use  that  information  to  assign  functions 
to  processes.  He/ she  must  evaluate  whether  all  specified 
functions  are  necessary  as  functions,  or  whether  some  are 
really  data  or  functional  control  operations  which  are  better 
implemented  as  monitors.  He/ she  must  also  consider  whether 
the  level  of  functional  refinement  is  appropriate  and  redivide  the 
functions  if  it  is  not. 

The  designer  must  decide  the  questions  of  sharing  vs. 
dedication  for  the  data  abstractions,  and  must  decide  how  to 
combine  or  partition  data  abstractions  so  as  to  meet  the 
design  requirements.  In  particular,  he/ she  must  examine  the 
specifications  for  growth  and  change  to  decide  the  appropriate 
degree  of  modularity  and  to  answer  the  question  of  assignment 
to  monitor  or  class  abstractions. 

The  designer  must  also  map  precedence,  priority,  and 
performance  requirements  into  scheduling  rules,  wdilch 
prescribe  the  necessary  control  that  will  be  embodied  in  the 
processes  and  monitors.  He/she  will  look  at  the  question  of 
hardware/firmware/ software  implementation  of  control  to  see 
if  the  choice  of  algorithm  or  process  organisation  will  affect 
(i.  e. , simplify)  the  implementation. 
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An  analysis  of  these  creative  steps  provides  evaluations  of  both 
the  design  product  and  design  technology.  Also,  the  design 
product  analysis  will  often  lead  to  design  iterations,  which  are 
very  important  indicators  of  quality  at  the  design  technology. 

The  evaluations  are  to  be  performed  using  measures  and 
procedures  defined  in  Step  2,  above. 

5.  Experimental-Design  Iteration 

The  results  of  each  step  of  each  experiment  will  provide 
evaluative  information  about  the  planned  experiments 
themselves.  We  expect  to  refine  all  of  the  experimental 
steps  described  above  during  the  course  of  the  research 
program. 

A.  3 DESIGN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  TECHNOLOGY 

The  mutual  impact  of  DDP  design  req^fments  and  existing  techniques  is 
discussed  in  a companion  report,  DD^ Design  and  Development  Technologies 
Assessment.  The  overall  results  intUcate  that  software  (or  process) 
engineering,  performance  validatiol||  and  SETS  development  and  usage  are 
much  more  complex  for  DDP  #Bcause  of  the  increased  number  of  design 
variables;  for  SETS,  the  problems  appear  mainly  at  low  levels  of  design 
(i.  e. , at  implementation  of  the  distribution). 


Research  and/or  experimentation  in  OOP  software  (or  process)  engineering 
and  performacce  validation  is  considered  to  be  an  integral  part  of  OOP 
design  technology  studies,  described  above.  SETS  issues  are  more  distinct 
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and  relate  to  lower  levels  of  design  than  those  being  considered  in  the 
OOP  design  technology  studies.  Consequently,  SETS  research  and 
experiment  plans  are  discussed  further  below. 

A number  of  the  critical  SETS  design  issues  can  be  at  least  partially 
resolved  by  experimentation,  particularly  in  the  area  ct  timing  control 
and  inter -process  communications.  Some  experiments  are  proposed 
below;  they  are  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  set,  but  rather  are  a starting 
point  frmn  which  more  elaborate  experiments  can  be  designed.  The 
purpose  of  each  experiment  is  presented,  as  well  as  the  software  require- 
ments for  its  completion. 

A.  3. 1 Stop/Start  a Single  Processor 

An  experiment  that  must  be  carried  out  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
interrupted  real-time  testing  requires  that  a single  processor  be  stepped 
and  then  started  a number  of  times  in  succession.  Measurements  must  be 
taken  so  minimum,  average  and  maximum  shutdown  and  restart  delays  can 
be  derived.  The  ideal  mechanism  for  performing  this  experiment  would  be 
throogh  use  of  hardware  specially  installed  to  interrupt  the  processor  on 
receipt  of  an  externally  generated  signal.  In  the  absence  of  this  capability, 
s software -Implemented  interrupt,  whidi  suspends  processing  and 
recognitian  of  all  internets  other  than  a restart  signal,  should  be  used. 

The  process  to  be  interrupted  should  resemhie  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
BMO  real-time  software  module  insofar  as  its  input/ootput  activity  is 
concerned.  The  I/O  handlers  must  be  permitted  to  continue  operation  if 
tbs  real-time  interrupt  occurs  during  a data  transfer. 
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The  experiment  should  eventually  include  runs  with  a SETS  module  in 
closed  loop  operation  so  that  later  orders  in  the  data  stream  will  reHect 
data  appearing  in  earlier  returns.  To  accomplish  this,  a BMD  algorithm, 
such  as  radar  scheduling  or  target  tracking,  should  be  simulated  in  the 
RTF.  The  degree  of  success  of  this  series  of  experiments  will  be 
measured  by  the  closeness  with  which  successive  streams  of  orders  match. 

A.  3. 4 SETS  Operation  for  Restarting 

It  must  be  shown  that  a centralized  SETS  system  can  retrieve  and  transmit 
prestored  returns  to  the  RTF  significantly  faster  than  they  could  otherwise 
be  computed  before  RRT  is  deemed  feasible.  This  experiment  assumes 
that  repeatability  of  the  RTF  has  been  proven  successful  (see  the 
experiment  in  Subsection  A.  3.  3),  It  remains  then  to  determine  how  many 
additional  orders  can  be  processed  by  SETS  beyond  those  with  prestored 
returns. 

In  addition  to  the  RTF  required  in  the  experiment  in  Subsection  A.  3.  3,  this 
experiment  requires  a SETS  program  with  the  following  capability: 

1.  A returns  preparation  algorithm  representative  of  a 
distributed  system  of  interest. 

2.  Logic  to  retrieve  and  transmit  prestored  returns  to  the  RTF 
when  it  is  determined  that  they  correspond  to  recently 
received  orders. 

3.  A policy  on  preparing  returns  for  unexpected  orders. 
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4.  A method  for  determining  if  the  program  is  approaching 
an  impending  returns  deadline,  in  which  case  it  can  stop 
the  test,  finish  its  calculations,  and  initiate  a restart. 


This  experiment  will  also  produce  data  from  which  an  extrapolation  can  be 
made  to  determine  the  maximum  number  of  distributed  processes  that  SETS 
can  support  in  an  open  loop  testing  configuration.  This  is  possible  because 
RRT  is  simply  a method  of  ccmverting  closed  loop  into  open  loop  testing. 


A.  4 SUMMARY  AND  SCHEDULE 

Experimental  efforts  during  FY  78  should  be  directed  towards  resolving 
the  issues  described  in  Subsection  A.  2. 1 by  performing  the  experiments 
outlined  in  Subsection  A,  2.  2.  Figure  A-1  is  a proposed  schedule  of  these, 
activities. 


Section  A.  2.  3 outlines  results  of  studies  in  design  and  development 
technologies,  and  describes  stxne  basic  SETS  experiments.  We  propose 
that  the  basic  SETS  experiments  be  performed  in  FY  79,  along  with 
detailed  studies  of  design  tool  and  language  requirements  (see  DPP  Desigt 
Reses»»eh  R«»qM«rements  Definition.  Section  5,  for  further 


discussion).  Schedules  and  plans  for  these  efforts  should  be  further 
detailed  during  FY  78. 
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PROPOSED  TASKS 

1.  FIRST  EXPERIMENT 

0 SELECT  TEST  OBJECT 
0 DEFINE  MEASURES 
0 APPLY  TECHNOLOGY 
0 EVALUATE/ITERATE 
0 INTERROGATE  DESIGNER 

2.  SECOND  EXPERIMENT 

0 SELECT  TEST  OBJECT 
0 SELECT  EXPERIMENTERS 
0 APPLY  TECHNOLOGY 
0 EVALUATE/ITERATE 
.0  INTERROGATE  DESIGNER(S) 

3.  ANALYTIC  EXPERIMENT  DESIGN 

0 MEASURES/CRITERIA 
0 EXPERIMENT  CONTROL 
0 MERIT  FUNCTIONS 
0 QUESTIONNAIRES 

4.  INTERFACES  DEFINED 


Figure  A>1.  Proposed  FY  78  DDP  Technology  Experiment  Schedule 
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